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It's up to 
YOU 


A New Chicago Defender U 


17 Weeks - - $1.00 | 


ONCE in awhile an offer comes along so good that you 
can't afford to miss it. This is such an offer—the next 
17 issues of THE NEW CHICAGO DEFENDER are yours 
for only — $1.00. 


New policies, new features, more news, better 
pictures, and new type to make an easier-to-read news- 
paper, all have been poured into the making of the NEW 
CHICAGO DEFENDER. 


Whatever you want in a weekly newspaper you will 
find in THE CHICAGO DEFENDER. News from every- 
where . . . interesting Women's Pages . . . complete 
Sports . . . funny cartoons . . . interesting features that 
appeal to every member of the family. 












MORE MONEY 
FOR AGENTS 


Mr. J. H. Lowe wrote us in December, 
1938, “Il can no longer sell The Chicago 
Defender profitably. My customers are 
increasing weekly, but because of extra 
work required the profit margin is not 
large enough to allow me to make any 
money. | will send you the money | owe 
you, but don't send any more papers. 
| also have some suggestions to make 
regarding reader interest. 
Sincerely, 
J. H. Lowe" 





















January | we answered the challenge 
of interest and profit margin. Today in 
answer to many agents who felt as 
a " did, we are producing a NEW 
CHICAGO DEFENDER with more news, 
new cartoons, new features, and easier 
to read type. But the real news is that 
agents' profits on each paper are 
doubled. When J.H.L. heard the good 
news he tried again. Now he finds his 
customers eager to buy. He increased 
his order from 100 to 200 copies. His 
margin of profit has doubled. 


Extra money comes easy if you will 
write THE CHICAGO DEFENDER for h 
“eee ee ee, eo ee ee esesse ‘ 


Make the World's most interesting weekly, a regular 
reading habit. 


To Enjoy This Special Rate — 17 weeks — $1.00 
MAIL $1.00 AT OUR RISK TO 


new agent's offer. Mention CRISIS ad- 
vertisement. Don't delay! Someone may 
get your territory. 





3435 Indiana Ave. "Chleade, Wilnels Gisesnmeneniienmnne | 
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Fisk University 


NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE 
Approved by the Association 
of American Universities 


Offers A.B., A.M., 
and Mus.B. Degrees 


For information address: 


Dr. Harold F. Smith, Registrar 


DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and to Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 
For Information address 


THE REGISTRAR 





BENNETT COLLEGE | 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


A Distinctive College for Girls 
of Discriminating Parents 


Cultural Atmosphere 
Well Trained Faculty 
Ample Facilities 


Registration for New Students 
September 14, 1939 


Registration for Returning Students 
September 19, 1939 


For Further Information Write REGISTRAR 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 

Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 

Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 










Fully Acredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates te Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 


COURSES: College and Music 
Expenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
KNOXVILLE. TENS 


AGRICULTURAL, MECHANICAL & 
NORMAL COLLEGE 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Courses leading to A.B. or B.S. 
Competent Faculty Excellent Facilities 
J. B. WATSON, President 


St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of 


St. Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN- 
CHARGE, 6138 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











COLLEGE AND 
SCHOOL NEWS 


Hampton Institute’s anniversary 
address on May 28, was delivered by 
Dr. F. D. Patterson, president of Tus- 
kegee Institute. The commencement 
address on May 29 was delivered by 
Dr. Rufus E. Clement, president of 
Atlanta University. 

New trustees elected to the boards 
of Morehouse College and Atlanta 
University on April 28-29 were: Dr. 
Frank W. Padelford, executive secre- 
tary of the Bd. of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention; Ernest 
E. Quantrell of New York, a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Univ. 
of Chicago, and Harry H. Pace, presi- 
dent of the Supreme Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Chicago. Dr. Padelford 
was also elected a member of the Spel- 
man board. 

Dr. Charles D. Hubert has been re- 
elected Acting President of Morehouse 
College. 

For the first time Atlanta Univ. in- 
cludes a graduate professional school, 
resulting from the affiliation of the uni- 
versity with the Atlanta School of 
Social Work. In June, Atlanta will 
award not only the degrees of master 
of arts and master of science, but also 
the degree of master of social work. 


The commencement address at Knox- 
ville College on June 9, will be de- 
livered by Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Director of Negro Affairs of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and Pres- 
ident of Bethune-Cookman College. 
Fifty seniors will receive bachelor de- 
grees. 


Spelman College celebrated its 58th 
anniversary on April 11. The Founders 
Day address was delivered by Pr. 
Charles Whitney Gilkey, dean of the 
chapel and professor of preaching at 
the University of Chicago. 


West Virginia State College cele- 
brated its Founders Day on May 1, 2 
and 3. Over 500 exhibits from various 
parts of the state were on display. 


The first annual conference of Negro 
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MORGAN COLLEGE 


Hillen Road and Arlington Avenue 
Baitimore, Md. 


GENERAL STATEMENT—Morgan is a college of 
liberal arts which trains high school teachers, pre- 
Dares students for the study of medicine, 
law, graduate study; home economics, music 
and general cultural courses are available. 


THE REGULAR SESSION—The regular school session, 
with classes held on the campus, provides courses of 
study leading to the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science Degrees. 


THE SUMMER SESSION—The summer 


operated for six weeks, primarily for the Tonal a 
public school teachers, 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES—The de- 
mands for teacher-in-service training have caused 
Morgan College to offer afternoon, evening and Satur- 
day courses. 


INFORMATION—FPor catalogue or detailed information 
write to the Registrar. 


Florida and 


Agricultural 


Mechanical College 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
b 


COURSES 
Arts and Sciences 
Technical Home Economics 
Music Agriculture 
we 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE, President 








St. Augustine’s College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 
(Auspices Protestant Episcopal Church) 
College of Liberal Arts 
College Preparatory Department 
Training School for Nurses 


School for Religious Education and 
Social Service 


The "Big Family" School 
For complete informetion write 


THE REGISTRAR 








Atlanta University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master’s Degree 


Class A Rating with the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 








MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
Applications for the academic year 1939-40 must be in by July 1, 1939 
For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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HE ATLANTA | 


SCHOOL of 
eSOCIAL WORK 


Member of the American Association 


of Schools of Social Work 


Gives training in every branch of technical 
work and in addition offers special —— 
tion for the special problems which confront 
social workers in Negro Communities. 


Special Emphasis Placed on Public Welfare 
eeesantes in Classroom and Field Work 
ractice. 


For Further Information Address the 
Director 


Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
247 Henry St., Southwest 
Atlanta, Georgia 


WILEY COLLEGE 


a nationally accredited class “A” institution 

devoted to the Christian education and 

training of Negroes, 

Off . Degree Courses in Liberal Arts 
ers: and sciences and Home Eco- 

nomics. 

Special Courses in Art, Busi- 

ness, Beauty Culture, Library 

Science, Music, Physical Edu- 

cation. 

Extra-curricular activities duly 

stressed. 

Draws students from 22 states, the District 


of Columbia, and two foreign countries. 


Direct inquiries to President M. W. Dogan, 
Marshall, Texas. 


1932 


RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Educational. 


OOURSES—Quarter-hour credit system, Liberal Arts; 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Education; 
Pre-Medical, Home Economics, Music and Business. 


FACULTY—University trained. 
For further information write: 
L. M. McCoy, President 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 


Teen © BUSINESS © jis sou 


= A Professional &, 
ae Cottsgtere Grade Sf > 


So Specializing in 7 
= Stenography ® Bookkeeping “% 
cg Typewriting © Accounting a 
y INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION ¢ 
Inquiro—Register Now—Catalogues on Request 


] | 
Talladega College 


Talladega, Alabama. 


“Education 
Without Caste” 


— a realistic and genuine 


college, where the student 
learns what it is all about 
asd what to do about it all. 


Address the Dean 


Tuberculosis Workers will be held at 
Howard University School of Medi- 
cine, June 5, 6 and 7, during annual 
commencement week. Physicians en- 
gaged in tuberculosis are expected from 
all parts of the country. 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees on April 11, Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche was granted a year’s leave of 
absence to become an associate in the 
Carnegie Corporation’s general study 
of the American Negro. Morris A. 
Raines was promoted to the rank of 
Professor of Botany. Seigfried Berliner 
of the University of Goettingen was ap- 
pointed Professorial Lecturer in Com- 
merce and Finance. Ernest L. Abra- 
hamson, University of Prague, was 
appointed Instructor in Latin and 
Romance languages. George Morton 
Lightfoot, Professor of Latin, was re- 
tired as of June 30, 1939. Leon A. 
Ransom was advanced to Professor of 
Law. Bernard S. Jefferson was ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Law, and 
James M. Nabrit was advanced to As- 
sociate Professor of Law. 

Mr. Justin Carter was elected to 
membership for three years as Alumni 
Trustee. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of Morgan 
College has inaugurated a memorial 
book shower for the new library. Each 
person donating $5 for the purchase of 
a volume may designate some deceased 
relative or friend in whose memory the 
volume is given. Those interested in 
contributing are requested to communi- 
cate with Mrs. Sarah F. Diggs, 1909 
Druid Hill Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


The ninth annual Saint Philip Hos- 
pital Postgraduate Clinic for Negro 
physicians will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, June 12-25, according to Dr. 
Lee E. Sutton, Jr., dean of the school 
of Medicine. The work will be given 
in the St. Philip Hospital, as usual. A 
limited number of physicians will be 
admitted from other states than Vir- 
ginia. The clinic is subsidized by the 
General Education Board of New York 
City, and is in its ninth year. 


Commencement will be held at 
Downingtown school on June 15. In- 
stead of a speaker there will be a 
pageant, dealing with vocational train- 
ing and guidance, given by the students. 


From April 15 to 18, Ft. Valley N. 
and I. School held its Second Annual 
Arts Festival. Hundreds of visitors 
came to the beautiful campus to hear 
the musical program and speeches on 
art. Edgar R. Clark organized the 
festival. 


Mention THE CRISIS to Our Advertisers 


The Crisis 


Cheyney Training School 


for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


A_ Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 


i—Elementary Education: (Primary, Grades 1-3) B.S. 
egree. 
2—Elementary Education: (Intermediate, Grades 4-8) 
-S. Degree 
3—Home Economics: (Elementary and High School) 
-5. Degree 
4—Industrial_ Arts: (Elementary and High School) 
B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 


required for admission. 
For further information and catalog write to: 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of Penna. 
American Medical Society and Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 


Johnson C. Smith University 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


THREE UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 
Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.) and 
Theological Seminary. 

Women admitted to the two upper years of 
the College of Liberal Arts. 


Highly Trained Faculty and First Class 
quipment 


For information write 
H. L. McCROREY, President 


STORER COLLEGE 


HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 


Graduates its first class with degrees at the "June 
Commencement. 


For over seventy years this school has been famous 
for its thorough scholarship and success in charac 
ter building. Notable changes have been made this 
year in dormitory, library and science equipment. 


For catalog, illustrated booklet and various pam- 
phlets describing advantages and equipment, write 


THE PRESIDENT 


Limited opportunities for self belp 
Scholarships 


THE Y. W. C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or 
Certificate in 
SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 
(Registered by New York State Board of Regents) 
DRESSMAKING and DESIGNING SCHOOL 


Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Garment Machine Operation 
Millinery, French Flowermaking 


HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 
SCHOOL for PRACTICAL NURSES 
(Approved by New eae —_ Department of 
juca’ 
BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening 
or as short unit courses 
179 W. 137th Street New York, N. Y. 
AUdubon 3-2777 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














SIX WEEKS' SESSION 
June 27 to August 4, 1939 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Leading to the Bachelor’s and 
Master’s Degrees in 






Art, Chemistry, Commerce and Fi- 
nance, Education (including Adult and 
Rural Education), English (including 
Dramatics), History, Home Econom- 
ics, Philosophy, Political Science, Phys- 
ical Education, Psychology, Romance 
Languages, Sociology, and Social 
Work. 


Tuition Fee: 





Five Dollars per Semester Hour 


Howard University, located in the 
Capital of the Nation, offers unusual 
advantages for study, research and 
general culture. 














Send Application to: 
THE REGISTRAR 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After learning the 


ADEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 
you have the ability to make an independent live 
ing, so here is your opportunity, take immediate 


advantage of it. 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


New York 


Chi Washingto 
Philadelphia Richmond Atle atic City Eee 
Baltimore Brooklyn 


For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


In the April Crisis the name of the 
art instructor at Bennett College was 
given as Miss Eva K. Smith. The art 
instructor is Miss Eva K. Hamlin. 
Recipients of recent Rosenwald and 
General Education Board scholarships 
are Miss Merze Tate, chairman of the 
division of social sciences, and Mrs. 
Theophile C. Taylor, business mana- 
ger. Miss Tate will study at Radcliffe 
College while Mrs. Taylor will study 
this summer under Mr. Luther H. Fos- 
ter, Virginia State College secretary. 


The North Carolina State Annual 
Music Contest was held at Hillside 
Park High School and in the B. N. 
Duke Auditorium, Durham, N. C. Con- 
test judges were Louis Finley, Benedict 
College; Henry Bruinsma, Duke Uni- 
versity, and Louis V. Jones, Howard 
University. 


Appearing at Shaw University re- 
cently were novelist Zora Neale Hurs- 
ton and pianist Josephine Harreld. 
Former Shaw, president, William Stuart 
Nelson, now head of Dillard University 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon on 
May 28, on the occasion of Shaw’s 
seventy-fourth commencement. 

$1,000 has been given by Dr. 
Robert Tyler of Washington, D. C. to 
be used for the improvement of the 
library of the university. Some years 
ago Dr. Tyler gave $5,000 for the same 
purpose. 


Storer College has purchased a new 
DeVry sound-on-film motion picture 
machine. Faculty and students cooper- 
ated in the purchase. 

In a recent regional declamatory con- 
test sponsored by Eagle Avenue School, 
Charles Town, W. Va., Elsie Saunders, 
Storer high school freshman, won 
second prize. 


Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk Uni- 
versity has been elected first vice chair- 
man of the Southern Sociological So- 
ciety, nine of whose 400 members are 
Negroes. 

The Fisk summer session opens June 
15 for nine weeks. The three major 
units of work will be: Principals course, 
the Curriculum laboratory, and the 
Teacher-Librarian course. The enroll- 
ment will largely consist of teachers 
working toward the Master of Arts 


(Continued on page 190) 





CHARLES L. MAXEY, dr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTAN 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND sTubio 


Accountancy, te Business, Ete. 
We in . and suditing 
income tax 


85 West [18th St., New York City MOnument 2-3498 
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LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Jefferson City, Missouri 


The School With A Future 


Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Home Economics 


Founded 1866 
For Information . . . Write the Registrar 


| WHEN IN NEW YORK | 


“AMERICA’S LEADING COLORED THEATRE” 


APOLLO aaivmu™ 


Presenting the World’s Outstanding Colored Stars 
and Orchestras 





Performance Continuous 25c¢ to 50c 
MIDNIGHT SHOW SATURDAY 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT AMATEUR BROADCAST 


HATS MADE TO ORDER 


Ready made Dresses, Suits, Coats, Underwear, 
Hosiery, Bags, Gloves. 


Mail Orders Accepted 


HOUSE OF IRA 
2441 7th Ave. at 142nd 8St., New York City 


Telephone: Audubon 3-75602 


BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 


UNIVERSITY PLACE BOOK SHOP 


59 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Write for Free Catalogue 








Phone Edgecombe 9049 


Beautiful Chapel Free 


RODNEY DADE & BROS. 
Efficient and Reliable Service 


2244 Seventh Avenue New York City 
(Cerner of 132nd St.) 


Prices to suit all 
Our references—anyone of the many we have served 





BELSTRAT LAUNDRY CO., INC. 
Largest Negro-owned Industry > Harlem 


Wet and finished wor! 
51 West 140th St. Bitcdnoret 2-4282 


HOTEL GRAMPION 
The Finest Hotel in Harlem 
Every Room With Private Bath and Telephone 


6900 
tek t 4.6901 
UNiversity 6902 


182 St. Nicholas Avenue 


NEGRO ART PHOTO-CALENDARS 


For Advertising Your Business 


Negro subjects artistica = posed, ae Ae. 
women, a children, Advertise business the 
modern way. Send eek’ self- cdaremed, ‘envelope for reply. 


Catalogue 66c 
(50e for & Sample Pictures) 
NEGRO ART ADVERTISING COMPANY 
CAthedral 8-4070 2077 7th Ave., New York City 





Traveling? 


See Our Up-To-Date Directory 
of Hotels and Resorts P. 190 
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Judges Charles E. Toney and James S. Watson are 
justices in the municipal court of New York City. They 
were elected in 1930, on the Democratic ticket, for a 
ten-year term. Both have made excellent records, being 
well up on the list in the matter of reversals by higher 
courts. They sit in municipal courts all over Manhattan, 
rotating from one district to another and have two 
months vacation each year. Salary: $10,840. 

Magistrate Myles A. Paige, a Republican, is one of the 
appointees of Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. In New 
York the mayor appoints magistrates. The term is ten 
years. The salary is $10,000. Magistrate Paige’s term 
expires May 1, 1945. 

All the judges are married and Messrs. Paige and 
Watson have children. Messrs. Toney and Paige were 
born in Alabama and Judge Watson in the British West 
Indies. 


NEXT MONTH 


Using the Lane v. Wilson case, decided by the U.S. 
supreme court May 22, as a starting point, Thurgood 
Marshall of the NAACP legal staff, will offer an article 
in the July issue reviewing the twelve cases won by the 
NAACP before the highest court and pointing out the 
significance of the decisions to white as well as. colored 
people. e 


The August issue will be the annual education number. 
Pictures, articles and school data intended for it should 
be in THE CRISIS office not later than July 3. We 
can use pictures of college graduates only. High school 
material is so voluminous we cannot possibly handle it. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Lewis K. Downing is dean of the college of engineering 
at Howard university, Washington, D. C. 


Victor R. Daly is in one of the District of Columbia 
offices of the United States Employment Service. 


Marita Bonner Occomy lives in Chicago and takes time 
out between attending to husband and babies to write 
short stories and plays of Negro life. Readers of THE 
CRISIS will remember her “Hate Is Nothing” in a recent 
issue. Later this year we expect to publish another of 
her stories, “Hongry Fire,” perhaps in the September 
issue. e 


We think Morgan S. Smith, who made the cover pic- 
tures and the views of New York and New Yorkers deserves 
more than a credit line under the photos. Mr. Smith 
made that remarkably fine shot of Seventh avenue used 
as the cover of the May number. He has won prizes in 
a New York Herald Tribune contest and a national contest 
sponsored by daily newspapers. For a time he was on a 
Harlem weekly, but now is free lancing. We will have 
several more pages of his pictures in the July issue. 


Augusta V. Jackson has written several articles for 
THE CRISIS on labor and youth problems. She moved 
recently from Richmond, Va., to Nashville, Tenn., keep- 
_ pace with her energetic young husband, Edward E. 

trong. 
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Contributions of Negro Scientists 


largest manufactured product com- 

mon to civilized nations. Their use 
is basic to all industrial enterprises. 
Every day all of us come into contact 
with some one or more of its various 
forms, fashioned to serve our general or 
specific needs. Schweenfurth, Von Leu- 
schan and P. A. Tolbert are among the 
archaeologists who hold to the belief 
that Africans discovered the art of iron 
working. Among others, there are those 
like Gowdland, who believe that iron 
working was invented by people of West- 
ern Asia. The oldest piece of wrought 
iron known in the world was found in 
Buhon in Northern Ethiopia, 1908, by 
Dr. Randall MaclIver, Director of the 
Eckley B. Coxe Expedition, and is said 
to date from about 2000 B. C. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Leo Hansberry, a young his- 
torian at Howard University and one of 
the foremost authorities on African His- 
tory, the question still is inconclusive ; 
the weight of evidence, however, would 
seem to point to Africa. 


It is a fact that there are very few 
native people in Africa, even in its pres- 
ent day disordered state, who do not 
know how to smelt and manufacture 
iron and many of them steel. Iron was 
not a common product in Egypt until 
Egypt was conquered by the Ethiopians 
in 723 B. C. 

At Lasta, Northern Abyssinia, there 
are to be found ten great churches hewn 
out of solid rock in the reign of Lalabela, 
King of Ethiopia, about the middle of 
the Thirteenth Century, A.D. The floor 
plan of one of these churches is not much 
different from that of some of our mod- 
ern structures. Sir Wallace Budge, of 
the British Museum, has said that these 
are the most remarkable churches ever 
built in Christendom. 

Part of a temple hewn out of rock 
with tools of steel and iron, in the reign 
of Taharka, King of Ethiopia, 688-663 
B. C. still stands and is representative of 
highest scientific design and craftsman- 
ship. Credit must be given to the Italians 
who, despite their ruthless conquest of 
Ethiopia, left preserved fully these an- 
cient structures for the benefit of future 
civilizations. It may be interesting’ to 
note that at present there are more pyra- 
mids in Ethiopia than in Egypt. 

Down through the ages we find Negro 
scientists, engineers, architects and tech- 
nicians contributing their bit to the prog- 
ress of the time. In our own country 
we have had a long list of notable men 


[= and steel together form the 


By Lewis K. Downing 


Too often emphasis is laid 
upon the achievements of 
Negro men and women in the 
fine arts to the exclusion of the 
really distinguished records 
which have been made by 
Negro men in science. This ar- 
ticle reviews briefly the work 
of Negroes in chemistry, engi- 
neering, architecture and other 
sciences. These records supply 
additional reason for the Negro 
American demanding his right- 
ful place in the country which 
he has helped build, defend 
and improve 


some of whose careers I will sketch 
briefly. 

Benjamin Banneker, 1731-1806 math- 
ematician and astronomer, is classed 
among the great scientists of the eigh- 
teenth century. Banneker constructed 
the first of all clocks made in America. 
This clock struck the hours of the day. 
It is said that he wrote a dissertation on 
bees and calculated the locust plague as 
recurrent in seventeen-year cycles. From 
1791-1802 he published a series of al- 
manacs which were recognized to be of 
highest precision. Banneker’s work on 
the almanac was commended by Thomas 
Jefferson, and he was invited to assist 
the Commission sent to lay out the lines 
of the District of Columbia. The plan of 
our capital city, built on a development 
of the basic plans of that commission, 
has been placed in the top ranks of best 
planned cities on any continent. 


Just, the Biologist 


Ernest E. Just, head of the department 
of zoology, Howard university, long has 
been accorded international recognition 
as an outstanding zoologist. His major 
field of interest has been in the domain 
of experimental embryology. Dr. Just’s 
experimentations have yielded invaluable 
information on the normality of the fer- 
tilization process, which information is 
used widely as a basis for similar studies 
in all laboratories where work of this 
nature is done. He is a distinguished 
cytologist and microscopist and has 
made many contributions to the field of 
cellular biology. The researches of Dr. 
Just are published widely in textbooks 
and scientific journals in America, 
Europe and Japan. In addition to his 


membership in principal scientific found- 
er societies Dr. Just is a member of the 
editorial board of Physiological Zoology, 
Biological Bulletin and Journal of Mor- 
phology. 

Hyman Y. Chase, assistant professor 
of zoology at Howard university, started 
as a student of Dr. Just. Dr. Chase’s 
work in the field of the effect of radiant 
energy upon animal cells is regarded as 
a contribution of some significance and 
is a part of a large amount of experi- 
mentation which is being sponsored by 
the Rockefeller Foundation at present. 

Thomas W yatt Turner, botanist, head 
of the department of biology, Hampton 
Institute, was selected by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1918-19 to in- 
vestigate certain plant phenomena at 
Presque Isle, Maine. His works on the 
effect of mineral nutrients upon seed 
plants, the physiological effects of nitro- 
gen and of phosphorous upon plants, ex- 
periments in cotton breeding and other 
studies are to be found in most of the 
latest texts published, along the special 
line of plant nutrition, in Europe and 
America. Dr. Turner’s efforts have been 
put forth mostly with the hope of bring- 
ing to Negro youth the methods of sci- 
ence and popularizing them. He is a 
member of the Virginia Conference of 
College Science Teachers, the Virginia 
Academy of Science, a Fellow of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and at present is assist- 
ant chairman of one of its local com- 
mittees. 

Charles Stewart Parker, botanist, head 
of the department of botany, Howard 
university, described a new sub-genus 
and section of the genus carex; he has 
discovered and described 39 species of 
plants, and is author of 60 papers. Dr. 
Parker worked out the life-history and 
control of a blight of stone fruits which, 
according to record, had cost the grow- 
ers in the state of Washington $250,000 
in loss of cherries alone, the year prior 
to the completion of Dr. Parker’s work. 
In 1923-24 he served as plant patholo- 
gist for the western district of North 
Carolina as a “dollar a year man” under 
appointment of the U. S. Bureau of Plant 
Industry. A recent book, “The Flora of 
Southeastern Washington and. Adjacent 
Idaho” by Dr. Harold St. John, describes 
thirty new plants collected by C. S. 
Parker and in the same book a new 
species of sweet pea, “Lathyrus Parkeri,” 
and a new variety of Rosa Spaldingii, 
“Var. Parkeri,”’ are named for him. Dr. 
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Parker was the only colored regimental 
adjutant in the A.E.F., serving as such 
with the 366th infantry. 


Dr. Carver 


George Washington Carver, Spingarn 
medalist, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Arts of Great Britain, honorary member 
of the National Technical Association, 
was the first director of agricultural re- 
search at Tuskegee Institute. With lim- 
ited facilities Dr. Carver has produced 
over three hundred products from the 
peanut, including woodstains, insulating 
boards, paper, plastics, meat substitutes, 
milk, buttermilk, hair oil, cheese, dyes, 
breakfast foods and ink. From the sweet 
potato he had produced one hundred 
eighteen products, including flour, syrup, 
fuel alcohol, starch and glue. From cot- 
ton Dr. Carver has produced rugs, paper, 
cordage, insulating boards and asphalt 
paving blocks. At present he is attract- 
ing worldwide attention with his experi- 
ments for rehabilitating infantile paraly- 
sis victims. 


Dudley W. Woodard, professor of 
mathematics, Howard university, is au- 
thor of “Practical Arithmetic,” a text 
published by Tuskegee Institute. Dr. 
Woodard now is devoting himself ex- 
clusively to one of the unsolved problems 
of topology, namely, the characterization 
of the n-dimensional manifold. Four of 
his papers, published in the transactions 
of the American Mathematical Society, 
are steps in the solution of the main 
problem. Other of his papers have ap- 
peared in “Fundamenta Mathematicae,” 
Warsaw, Poland, 1929, and in “School 
Science and Mathematics,” 1911. 

Elmer Samuel Imes, physicist, Fisk 
university, Fellow, 1916-18, University 
of Michigan, has served for many years 
in the capacity of consulting physicist 
and research engineer to leading indus- 
trial corporations of New York and else- 
where. Dr. Imes’ studies in Infra-Red 
Absorption Bands have been quoted in 
authoritative works in the field of 
Atomic Structure and Spectral Lines. 


Aids Packing Industry 


Lloyd A. Hall, consulting chemist, is 
director of research for the Griffith Lab- 
oratories, the largest organization of its 
kind in the world which serves the meat 
packing industry with curing salts, con- 
diments, spices and flavors, as well as 
other tenderizing ingredients. 


Before Dr. Hall went to the Griffith 
Laboratories curing salts were a matter 
of chance ; someone mixed together some 
sodium chloride with sodium nitrate and 
sodium nitrite. Dr. Hall prepared a suc- 
cessful combination of complex chemical 
salt which has proved to be the most sat- 
isfactory curing salt marketed in this 
country. It is so interesting that an 





X-ray taken of its crystal construction 
has been studied carefully for the past 
two or three years by such outstanding 
X-ray specialists as Dr. George Clark, 
professor of X-ray and of analytical 
chemistry, University of Illinois. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Clark, Dr. Hall’s curing 
salt is one of the greatest single contribu- 
tions to the chemical industry. 


Dr. Hall found that spices marketed 
into homes took with them millions of 
bacteria, having in them a million times 
the bacteria contained in other foodstuffs. 
He worked out and patented a method 
for preparing sterilized spices. The 
method consists of treating spices in cer- 
tain special conditions with ethylene 
oxide. Introduction of sterilized spices 
to the meatpacking industry bids fair to 
revolutionize it. Dr. Hall has made the 
Griffith Laboratories a service labora- 
tory to the food industry of the highest 
rank. These discoveries have not meant 
simply honor to the Griffith Laboratories 
but have made this concern one of the 
most prosperous of #§ kind in the world. 
During the World War Dr. Hall served 
as assistant chief inspector of explosives 
and research chemist, ordnance depart- 
ment, U. S. Army. He has some 25 
U. S. and Canadian patents granted 
either as patentee or co-patentee, with 
some 15 applications pending. 


Alloy Expert 


James A. Parsons Jr., metallurgist, in 
charge of research and production in 
metallurgy, The Duriron Company, Day- 
ton, O., is an authority on corrosion- 
resisting alloys. Mr. Parsons, winner of 
the Harmon Award in Science in 1927, 
is a past president of the National Tech- 
nical Association. He holds patents on 
methods for the determination of the 
silicon content of iron alloys by electrical 
resistance, the strengthening of alloys of 
iron and silicon by the uses of alloys 
such as nickel, cobalt, vanadium, et 
cetera, and heat treatment methods for 
iron-silicon alloys containing molyb- 
denum. These alloys are resistant to 
hydrochloric acid. 

Mr. Parsons also holds patents on 
Austenitic alloy steels for corrosion re- 
sistance to sulphuric acid, nitric acid, 
sulphites, alkalies, and so forth. These 
materials now are being produced as 
casting in the case of iron-silicon alloys, 
and wrought articles, as well as castings 
in the Austenitic steels. Other works of 
Mr. Parsons include the development of 
melting technique for corrosion-resisting 
steels in the coreless high frequency elec- 
tric furnace with special reference to 
slag making and deoxidation. Associa- 
ted with Mr. Parsons on some of the 
work referred to is another brilliant 
young chemist, Earl T. Ryder. Mr. Ry- 
der, a graduate of the University of IIli- 
nois, from 1922 to 1926 was chief chem- 
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ist of the Champion Chemical Company 
of Springfield, Ohio, and since 1926 has 
served as Research Chemist at the Dur- 
iron Company. 


Percy L. Julian, director of research 
with the Glidden company, Chicago, II- 
linois, former staff member of several 
leading American universities, has been 
placed in the top rank of the younger 
organic chemists of this country. His 
early work in corydalis has proved to be 
of great interest to phytochemists but 
his recent work on the structure and 
synthesis of physostigmine is considered 
by his fellows to be one of the greatest 
pieces of work done in that field yet. 


Recent patents applied for by the 
Glidden Company in Dr. Julian’s name 
deal with the isolation of pure protein 
from oleagenous seeds, with the prepara- 
tion of plastic materials, with the prep- 
aration of cold water paints, and with 
the isolation, from soybean oil, of sterole 
from which the sex harmones are pre- 
pared readily. The researches of Dr. 
Julian, published 1931 to 1938 in the 
Journal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, Berichte, and Proceedings of the 
Indiana Academy of Science, have 
brought forth highest commendation 
from critics, officials, and members of 
these organizations. 


Paint Plant Manager 


Robert Percy Barnes, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Howard university, 
is engaged in research in synthetic or- 
ganic chemistry. Dr. Barnes has pub- 
lished numerous studies on the behavior 
of Alpha-diketones and the relation of 
derived ene-diols of Vitamin C. 

In 1935 William G. Holly, now chem- 
ist and plant superintendent of the Gyp- 
sy Paint and Varnish Company Incor- 
porated, New York City, was successful 
in the formulation of a complete series 
of interior paints, using calcium Titani- 
um pigment for the entire portion of 
these paints. Until that time, even the 
manufacturer of this particular pigment 
had found its use applicable only to flat 
finishes, and recommended it only for 
that purpose. The formulation was mar- 
keted under the label “Gypsy Titanium 
Gloss” and its acceptance by the painter 
public was immediate and remarkable. 
A recent survey by the Sherwin Wil- 
liams Co. on all paints sold in the metro- 
politan New York market (omitting 
theirs) rated the Gypsy products as the 
finest in their class of all brands sold 
within the area. Other firms have fol- 
lowed this lead in the production of 
Titanium pigmented paints and today 
their sale is common universally. 

William G. Haynes, assistant chief 
chemist, Union Pacific R.R., Omaha, 
Nebraska, has developed several pieces 
of apparatus for laboratory analysis of 
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materials used by that company. He has 
developed a new liquid for the preserva- 
tion of railway ties and a treatment for 
the inside of redwood water tanks. Mr. 
Haynes recently has directed his atten- 
tion to the development of a durable fin- 
ish for streamline trains, which will with- 
stand abrasion of air particles and dust 
resulting from the high speed of these 
trains. 

Dennis A. Forbes, an American Man 
of Science, now professor of physical 
science at A. and I. State College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, for a period of over 
twenty-five years has been interpreting 
the mysteries of science and making them 
understandable to thousands of young 
men and women throughout the South. 
In 1934 Professor Forbes received a de- 
sign patent on the shape of the card used 
in his chemistry game and now is per- 
fecting a chemistry game which should 
serve greatly in attracting and develop- 
ing scientific interest in young potential 
minds. 

For more than thirty years Paul E. 
Johnson Co., Chicago, Illinois, has man- 
ufactured therapeutical lamps and other 
scientific instruments of precision. The 
products of this company may be found 
in practically all leading hospitals, many 
medical schools and a large number of 
laboratories and professional offices in 
this country. 


Pistons for Fords 


William W. Jason has been the lead- 
ing spirit in the experimental develop- 
ment of the steel piston now used in the 
Ford motor cars. This piston compares 
favorably in weight and all other respects 
with the aluminum piston which it re- 
placed and is much stronger. 


Eugene J. Collins, also of the Ford 
Motor Co., developed the method of die 
casting now used by them in the making 
of valve cages and other small motor 
parts. 


Claude Harvard, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, developed a machine for the in- 
spection of wrist pins for size, weight, 
finish and roundness. The machine, 
with one operator, does the work of ten 
or twelve hand inspectors and with a 
greatly increased degree of accuracy. 
Those who visited the Century of Prog- 
ress will recall the demonstrations per- 
formed there by Mr. Harvard. 


In the social sciences we find scholar- 
ly works and publications dealing with 
the American Negro by such well-known 
writers as Dr. Alain Locke, Dr. Abram 
Harris, Dr. Charles H. Wesley and Dr. 
E. Franklin Frazier of Howard univer- 
sity, Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk uni- 
versity, and others. After several years 
of field work and study in East and West 
Africa, there recently returned to How- 
ard university Ralph J. Bunche. Dr. 








WILLIAM G. HOLLY 
He perfected a gloss 


Bunche proposes an international ap- 
proach to the problems of the American 
Negro. It is his view that these prob- 
lems are merely a part of a universal 
pattern which applies to minority groups 
and to non-European peoples throughout 
the entire world, rather than one peculiar 
to our own country. Dr. Bunche’s 
studies in Africa related to (1) An anal- 
ysis of the effect of colonial policy upon 
the life of native people ; (2) the reaction 
of native people to the incidents of colo- 
nial policy, and (3) the parallels which 
may be drawn between problems of na- 
tive peoples in Africa and the Dutch East 
Indies and the American Negro popu- 
lation. 


The discoveries of the scientist would 
contribute little to progress and culture 
were there no engineers and technicians 
capable of converting scientific discov- 
eries into useful service for men. 


Engineers 


Archibald A. Alexander, engineering 
contractor of Des Moines, Iowa, is 
known for his work in the construction 
of bridges, buildings and public utilities. 
The million dollar sewage treatment 
plant for the City of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, built by Alexander, has op- 
erated continuously at a higher rate of 
efficiency than was anticipated by its 
designers. 
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Frederick Massiah, engineering con- 
tractor, Philadelphia, a Harmon prize 
winner in science, erected the concrete 
framework of a large apartment building 
of that city in record time. The Camden 
City postoffice is another of the many 
projects erected under the supervision of 
Mr. Massiah. 

Samuel Plato, one of the earlier engi- 
neering contractors, has built structures 
of high merit in many sections of this 
country. Much of his work has been in 
connection with Federal construction 
projects. 

Charles S. Duke, structural engineer, 
now with the U. S. Housing Authority, 
while project engineer under the U. S. 
Resettlement Administration organized 
the engineering construction staff which 
built some two hundred homes, com- 
munity buildings, and utilities at New- 
port News, Virginia. This staff, com- 
posed entirely of young trained Negro 
engineers and technicians, with C. V. 
Smith as resident engineer, upon bring- 
ing the project to completion, were com- 
mended highly on their splendid service 
by Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wal- 
lace. 

Erskine G. Roberts, assistant engineer, 
power division, U. S. Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, at present on leave 
of absence from the faculty of the school 
of engineering and architecture, How- 
ard university, has made numerous firing 
studies in connection with institutional 
power plant operation. His papers have 
appeared in such journals as “Power 
Plant Engineering” and “Combustion.” 


Architects 


It has been said that the progress 
and culture of a nation are reflected in 
its architecture. Considered by authori- 
ties to be one of the best designed libra- 
ries in this country is Founders’ Library, 
Howard university, Albert I. Cassell, 
architect. Mr. Cassell is known widely 
for his educational structures, as well as 
other institutional buildings. It has de- 
veloped into a Hollywood fad to have a 
home designed by Paul R. Williams, 
architect, Los Angeles, California. Lang- 
ston Terrace, Washington, D. C., one 
of the first low rent housing projects 
built for Negroes, was designed under 
the direction of three associated archi- 
tects, among them Hilyard R. Robinson 
and Paul R. Williams. Mr. Robinson is 
a housing consultant. Other prominent 
names in low cost multiple dwelling proj- 
ects, residential or church architecture, 
are the architectural firm of McKissack 
and McKissack, Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Julius M. “Gardner, Charleston, 
West Virginia; Vertner M. Tandy, New 
York City, Louis A. Bellinger, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Miller F. Whittaker, now 
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The Crisis 


Washington’s Minority Problem 


HE barring of Marian Anderson, 
famed Negro contralto, from Con- 
stitution Hall in Washington was 
a note heard ’round the nation. The first 
echo came back when Mrs. Roosevelt 
promptly resigned from the D.A.R., 
owners of the hall, in protest against this 
action of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. When the local Board of 
Education also denied Miss Anderson 
the use of Central high school audito- 
rium, music lovers and lovers of fair play 
throughout the city rose in protest and 
indignation, deluged the board with tele- 
grams and petitions, and finally stormed 
a special meeting, more or less forcing 
the school board to rescind in part its 
previous action. 


With its offer of the auditorium at this 
special meeting, the school authorities 
attached certain odious conditions which 
were unacceptable to the Howard uni- 
versity school of music, sponsors of the 
proposed concert. These conditions inti- 
mated that only because of the existence 
of an “emergency” was the board willing 
to depart from its time-honored dual sys- 
tem (white and Negro schools) long 
enough to allow a Negro artist to appear 
before a mixed audience in a white high 
school building; furthermore, said the 
board, the sponsoring committee must 
not consider this use of a white school by 
colored people as a precedent, and there- 
fore, the sponsors must agree never again 
to make of the Board of Education a 
similar request. The school of music im- 
mediately rejected the terms offered by 
the board and prepared to carry the fight 
to Congress, which annually appropriates 
the money to run the District schools. 


This controversy, reported daily 
through the Associated Press and other 
news chains, has attracted, to the chagrin 
of local authorities, the attention of the 
country as a whole to race relations in 
the nation’s capital, where approximately 
one-third of the city’s 600,000 population 
is Negro, and as one observer remarked, 
“the Harlem belt extends from the East- 
ern Branch to Rock Creek.” 


The presence of so large a proportion 
of colored people in a southern city so far 
north as Washington has created, per se, 
a series of problems and paradoxes. 
Clever local laws coupled with a wide- 
spread application of southern tradition, 
however, have served to minimize these 
problems and becloud the paradoxes. 
The colored population had been care- 


fully lulled into a coma of complacency 


By Victor R. Daly 


The Marian Anderson incident 

brought into the spotlight the 

Jim Crow conditions in the na- 

tion’s capital and stirred citi- 

zens to new action to secure 
their civil rights 


and a sense of satisfaction with the status 
quo. Came the New Deal! Washing- 
ton’s Negro populace stirred restlessly in 
its artificial sleep. It awakened! It de- 
manded a larger share of the more abun- 
dant life. And, lo, the capital of the 


nation was confronted with a minofity 
prodlem. 


Washingtonians on Top 


Washington colored people, taken as a 
whole, fare better economically, socially 
and culturally than any large group of 
Negroes in the world. They own more 
property and automobiles per capita than 
in any similar community. They perhaps 
do not make the flashy showing that Ne- 
groes in New York and Chicago can 
make on occasion, but they are funda- 
mentally more sound. 


They have better jobs and more money 
in the savings banks and building asso- 
ciations. More of them travel abroad, 
more of their children go on to higher 
education, and their society is relatively 
free of the barnacles of “numbers bank- 
ers” and “policy kings” that infest the 
social life of Negroes in the larger cities. 
The 191 Negro physicians, 72 dentists, 
98 lawyers and the dozen or so real estate 
men and architects enjoy a good practice 
and are well paid for their services. They 
have their own reading clubs, bar asso- 
ciation and chamber of commerce. They 
entertain modestly but frequently—in 
their homes—for there is not much night 
club life as in other and gayer cities. 
Once or twice a year some exclusive 
group will hold an invitational ball, which 
is harder to “crash” than for the cele- 
brated camel to make its way through the 
eye of the needle. 


Negroes Defend Dual Schocls 


The Board of Education in its consid- 
eration of the Marian Anderson case 
gave itself an unnecessary case of the jit- 
ters over the alleged attack on the dual 
school system. When the dual system of 
education is finally abolished in Wash- 


ington the white people will do it them- 
selves, because of the waste, the ineffi- 
ciency and the expense of duplication. 
They can count on very little help from 
the colored people of the city. As a matter 
of fact, the whites will have the fight of 
their lives on their hands. 


The dual system is the economic back- 
bone of the Negro in Washington. The 
whole system is a motif in black and 
white. At the head is a bi-racial board, 
six whites, three Negroes. Next comes 
the superintendent, white, of course, but 
under him comes an array of white assist- 
ant superintendents and matching them, 
Negro assistant superintendents, each 
one in charge of this and that and of the 
other, but all doing the same work over 
twice, once black, once white. Then there 
is a Negro board of examiners and a 
white board of examiners; a white 
normal college, a colored normal college; 
white and Negro high schools, with 
white and Negro principals ; elementary 
schools, black and white ; teachers, black 
and white, and so on and on ad infinitum. 
Thus the white man’s fear of the mixed 
school gives employment to about 1,250 
Negroes in the dual system at annual 
salaries ranging from $1,440 to approxi- 
mately $5,000. 


There is no official segregation in 
Washington’s transportation system, al- 
though the bus company has devised a 
clever ruse to run non-stop express 
buses through the thickly populated 
Negro districts. These buses pick up a 
load or just one or two white patrons in 
the outlying white neighborhoods and 
whisk them straight down town and 
vice versa, stopping only for traffic lights. 
It is probably the only “express” line in 
the country where there are no “locals,” 
and is undoubtedly one reason why 
Washingtonians pay a ten cent fare. 

All of the public recreational facilities 
are segregated, playgrounds, tennis 
courts, swimming pools and golf courses. 
Even in the Rock Creek Park picnic 
area the color line is drawn, although 
no signs are displayed. This is done by 
the deft use of picnic permits, all Negro 
activities being confined to a single sec- 
tion. Some years ago a tactless park 
official erected in Rock Creek Park 4 
number of signs, segregating certain 
areas for the use of colored people. Such 
a storm of protest greeted these signs 
that they were hurriedly removed, but 
although the policy was continued with- 
out the signs, the protests died away. 
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The most popular public bathing beach 
that the District has ever had was vol- 
untarily abandoned some years ago when 
the late, powerful Congressman Martin 
B. Madden, chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, intimated that 
funds for the maintenance of this beach 
were given to the people of the District 
by Congress without regard to race or 
color. This bathing spot was ideally lo- 
cated along the shores of the Tidal Basin 
and ‘shaded by the famous Japanese 
cherry trees, symbols of international and 
interracial good-will. But the beach was 
hastily abolished, neverthless. Ironically, 
only a quarter of a mile away, in the 
same park, Negroes played golf on a 
“Jim Crow” course and white folks teed 
off on a links of their own. 


Government Jobs at Minimum 


Until the advent of the New Deal the 
employment of Negroes in the govern- 
ment departments had steadily declined 
in proportion to the total number em- 
ployed. With the exception of printer’s 
helpers in the Bureau of Engraving, and 
skilled laborers in the Government Print- 
ing Office, colored people were not em- 
ployed anywhere in large numbers. The 
Recorder of Deeds office gave a few jobs 
to junior clerks and copyists. The Vet- 
erans Administration, the Navy Depart- 
ment and a few other old line agencies 
still had a section or two staffed by a 
few dozen Negro clerks. But by far’ the 
majority of Negroes working in the de- 
partments were messengers at $1,080 to 
$1,260 per annum. Not a federal judge 
in the District courts from the supreme 
bench down but had his personal colored 
messenger, to hold his chair for him as 
he mounted the platform at the opening 
of court, to bring his glass of water, and 
then to seat himself at a respectful dis- 
tance, ready at a moment’s notice to 
jump at Hizzoner’s bidding. The judges 
liked all this. It flattered the ego. Hun- 
dreds of well-trained and qualified Ne- 
groes passed civil service examinations 
every year, but with the exception of the 
city postal service very few of them were 
ever appointed to the better paying posi- 
tions in the government. 


But with the advent of the New Deal 
this whole picture is rapidly changing. 
Fewer Negro politicians have been ap- 
pointed to fat, but temporary, jobs. More 
and more qualified persons, however, 
have been placed in permanent, worth- 
while positions in the federal service. Es- 
pecially is this true in the public welfare 
agencies where large numbers of Ne- 
groes are affected by the functions of the 
organization. 


No Civil Rights 


Civil rights for the Negro in Washing- 
ton—the plain, ordinary, garden variety 








of fundamental American rights—just 
do not exist. These are the rights and 
privileges commonly misnamed social 
equality, that well-known “red herring.” 
Colored people in the nation’s capital are 
denied the right to attend any theater in 
the city except their own neighborhood 
movie houses. They cannot eat in any 
public restaurant that is used by whites, 
with the possible exception of the cafe- 
terias in a few of the government build- 
ings. And for a colored person to apply 
for accommodation at any local hotel 
would be just cause for his confinement 
at St. Elizabeth, government hospital for 
the insane. 


These civil rights have not been abol- 
ished by statute, but by tradition. It will 
require a very stringent civil rights law, 
protected by a good set of teeth, to re- 
store these privileges and liberties to the 
colored people of Washington. Such a 
law would have to be enacted by Con- 
gress, since that august body makes all 
the laws that govern the District. With 
its present heavy quota of southerners, 
especially in the key committee chair- 
manships, such a bill would stand abso- 
lutely no chance of enactment. 


In most cities, even in the far South, 
matters of policy concerning the two 
races are adjusted by what is known as 
an interracial committee made up of a 
group of liberal (for the South), out- 
standing, white citizens and a few locally 
prominent, but not too radical Negroes. 
Such a committee has operated unoffi- 
cially in Washington for a number of 
years, but mild, dignified and unavailing 
protest seemed to be its measure of 
achievement. 


A New Deal 


With the coming of the New Deal to 
the. capital, however, a spirit of revolt 
against the status quo has been manifest. 
A new sort of interracial alliance has 
sprung into being. Negroes and whites 
mix freely in the new C.1.O. unions that 
have invaded the government depart- 
ments, especially the New Deal agencies. 
White and colored serve together on 
labor committees and battle along on a 
common front. * Racial lines are broken 
down. 

The “C.1.0. Night” at the National 
theatre for “Pins and Needles” saw that 
stronghold of segregation occupied by a 
heavily mixed audience of friendly, en- 
thusiastic people. The New Negro Alli- 
ance, a local organization, backed by both 
racial groups, has waged a successful 
fight against two grocery store chains 
forcing them to hire colored clerks for 
stores operating in Negro neighborhoods. 
One of these cases was fought through 
the United States Supreme Court when 
the chain store obtained an injunction in 
the local courts against the picketing. In 
this case, argued by a young Negro law- 
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yer, New Deal Justice Black asked some 
very pointed and embarrassing questions 
of the attorney who represented the 
stores. The Alliance is now engaged in a 
similar struggle with a drug chain. These 
stores have been picketed night and day 
for nearly a year. Hundreds of whites 
have lent their support by refusing to 
cross the picket lines. 


Negroes and whites united in the fight 
to lift the Spanish embargo, and the 
Washington chapter of the Friends of 
Spanish Democracy was generously sup- 
ported by the colored people. Another 
highly significant development in race 
relations has been the admission of 
Negro students to Catholic university 
and American university in the last two 
years, 


By far and large, however, the great- 
est concerted bi-racial movement in the 
history of the city was engendered by the 
Marian Anderson exclusion incident. It 
was like a spark that ignited the whole 
city. The mixed committee in charge of 
the protest say that they will not dissolve 
after the present incident has been ad- 
justed, but will fight on until the causes 
have been removed. If that be the case 
there is no telling when or where the 
committee will stop. With conditions in 
Europe as they are to-day, the continued 
oppression of any minority group is an 
extremely unpopular pastime. This rfew 
interracial committee in the capital could 
not have chosen a more propitious time 
to launch its campaign. 


When Washingtonians are granted 
suffrage the Negro will get his civil 
rights the next day. That is one reason 
why the people in the capital do not vote 
now. White citizens realize this fact. 
Yet the almost unanimous sentiment in 
the District for suffrage, as expressed in 
last year’s straw balloting, is a fine trib- 
ute to the man-in-the-street. This senti- 
ment is a clear refutation to those who 
segregate and deny the colored man his 
rights on the grounds that the public 
wants it. 


However, until such time as the city 
is enfranchised, the only course left open 
to the Washington Negro in his quest 
for civil liberty is to further arouse public 
opinion by aligning himself with those 
movements and organizations and indi- 
viduals that stand for human rights no 
matter where they are threatened. He 
has got to build up his own case at the 
bar of social justice. Finally, he will 
have to turn the merciless light of pub- 
licity upon the petty officials and bureau- 
crats that deny him his God-given rights 
to be a man in a free country. 
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The Crisis 


The Whipping 


HE matron picked up her coat. It 

was a good coat made of heavy 

men’s wear wool and lined with 
fur. She always liked to let her hands 
trail fondly over it whenever she was 
going to put it on (the way women do 
who are used to nothing). 

She shook it out and shrugged her 
shoulders into it. 

“T’ll be back home again in time for 
dinner!’ She smiled at the warden as 
she talked. “Helga will have ‘peasant- 
girl,’ for dessert, too!” 

The hard lines that creased around 
the man’s eyes softened a little. ““Peas- 
ant-girl-with-a-veil! Ah, my mother 
could make that! Real home-made jam, 
yellow cream!—good! Nothing here 
ever tastes as good as it did back in the 
old country, I tell you!” 

The woman balanced her weight on 
the balls of her feet and drew on one of 
her leather driving gloves. Through the 
window she saw her car, nicely trimmed 
and compactly modern, awaiting her. 
Beyond the car was a November sky, 
dismal, darkening and ‘melancholy as the 
walis that bounded the surrounding acres 
of land which belonged to the Women’s 
Reformatory. 

At the end of her drive of thirty-five 
miles back to the city again, she would 
go to her apartment that—through 
warmth of color and all the right uses of 
the best comforts—seemed to be full of 
sunshine on the darkest days. She looked 
down, now, as she stood near the warden 
and saw her right hand freshly mani- 
cured. 

Her mother’s hands back in the stone 
kitchen with the open hearth found in 
every peasant home in Denmark, had al- 
ways been grey and chapped with black- 
ened nails this time of year. No woman 
who has to carry wood and coal from a 
frozen yard can have soft clean hands. 

The thought made the matron shrug 
again. “I like things as they are here— 
but it would be good to go home some 
day to visit!” 

She hurried a little toward the door 
now. Nobody lingers in the impersonal 
greyness of an institution whose very air 
is heavy with fierce anger and anguish 
and sorrow, buried and dulled under an 
angry restraint just as fierce and sor- 
rowful. 

She had nearly reached the door 
before she remembered the colored 
woman sitting alone on the edge of the 
bench beside the window. The matron 
had just driven up from the city to bring 
the woman on the bench to stay at the 


By Marita Bonner 


In Mississippi there was a 

plantation, poverty and misery. 

In Chicago it seemed little 
different to Lizabeth 


Reformatory as long as she should live. 

She had killed her little boy. 

The judge and the social worker said 
she had killed him. 

But she had told the matron over and 
over again that she did not do it. 

You could never tell, though. It is best 
to leave these things alone. 

“Good bye, "Lizabeth!” the matron 
called in a loud voice. She meant to 
leave a cheerful note but she only spoke 
overloud. “Be a good girl!” 

“Yes’m!” Lizabeth answered softly. 
“Yas’m!” 

And the women separated. One went 
out to the light. The other looked at the 
grey walls—dark—and growing darker 
in the winter sunset. 





VERYTHING had been grey 

around Lizabeth most all of her life. 
The two-room hut with a ragged lean-to 
down on Mr. Davey’s place in Missis- 
sippi where she had lived before she 
came North—had been grey. 

She and Pa and Ma and Bella and 
John used to get up when the morning 
was still grey and work the cotton until 
the greyness of evening stopped them. 

“God knows I’m sick of this!” Pa had 
cursed suddenly one day. 

Ma did not say anything. She was 
glad that they had sugar once in a while 
from the commissary and not just mo- 
lasses like they said you got over at Mc- 
Laren’s place. 

Pa cursed a lot that day and kept mut- 
tering to himself. One morning when 
they got up to go to work the cotton, Pa 
was not there. 

“He say he goin’ North to work!” Ma 
explained when she could stop her 
crying. 

Mr. Davey said Pa had left a big bill 
at the commissary and that Ma and the 
children would have to work twice as 
hard to pay it up. 

There were not any more hours in any 
one day than those from sun-up to sun- 
down, no way you could figure it. 

The Christmas after Pa left, Mr. 
Davey said Ma owed three times as 
much and that she could not have any 
flannel for John’s chest to cover the place 
where the misery stayed each winter. 


That was the day Ma decided to go 
North and see if she could find Pa. 

They had to plan it all carefully. 
There was no money to go from Missis- 
sippi northward on the train. 


John had to get an awful attack of the . 


misery first. Then Bella had to stay 
home to take care of him. 

The day Mr. Davey’s man came to 
find out why Bella and Jim were not in 
the field, Bella had her hand tied up in 
a blood soaked rag and she was crying. 

The axe had slipped and cut her hand, 
she told them. 

That meant Ma would have to wait on 
Bella and John. 


Lizabeth worked the cotton by herself 
and the Saturday after Ma laid off, Mr. 
Davey would not let them have any fat 
back. 


“Y’all can make it on meal and mo- 


lasses until you work off your debts!” he 
told Lizabeth. 


Ma had said nothing when Lizabeth 
had told her about the fat back. She had 
sat still a long time. Then she got up 
and mixed up some meal. 

“What you makin’ so much bread to 
oncet?” Bella asked Ma. 

“Gainst our gittin’ hungry!” 

“Can’t eat all that bread one time!” 
John blared forth. “Better save some 
‘cause you might not git no meal next 
time! We owe so much!” 

“Heish, boy!!” Ma screamed so you 
could hear her half across the field. “I 
aint owe nobody nuthin!” 

Lizabeth’s jaw dropped. “Mr. Davey, 
he say—!” 

“Heish, gal!’’ Ma screamed again. “I 
aint owe nuthin, I say! Been right here 
workin’ nigh on forty years!” 

She turned the last scrap of meal into 
a pan. Then she stood up and looked 
around the table at three pairs of wide- 
stretched eyes. 

“T’m fixin’ this ’gainst we git hungry! 
We goin North to find Pa tonight!” 


OU would not believe that three 

women and a half-grown boy could 
get to Federal street, Chicago from Mis- 
sissippi without a cent of money to start 
with. 

They walked—they begged rides— 
they stopped in towns, worked a little 
and they rode as far as they could on the 
train for what they had earned. It took 
months, but they found Federal street. 

But they never found Pa. 
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They found colored people who had 
worked the cotton just like they them- 
selves had done, but these others were 
from Alabama and Georgia and parts of 
Mississippi that they had never seen. 

They found the houses on Federal 
street were just as grey, just as bare of 
color and comfort as the hut they had left 
in Mississippi. 

But you could get jobs and earn real 
money and buy all sorts of things for a 
little down and a little a week! You could 
eat what you could afford to buy—and if 
you could not pay cash, the grocer would 
put you on the book. 

Ma was dazed. 

John forgot the misery. 

Bella and Lizabeth were looping wider 
and wider in new circles of joy. 

Ma could forget Pa, who was lost, and 
the hard trip up from the South when 
she screamed and shouted and got happy 
in robust leather-lunged style in her 
store-front church run in the “down- 
home” tempo. 

John spent every cent that he could 
lay a hand on on a swell outfit, thirty 
dollars from skin out and from shoes to 
hat ! 

Bella’s circles of joy spread wider and 
wider until she took to hanging out with 
girls who lived “out South” in kitchen- 
ettes. 

She straightened her hair at first. 

Then she curled her hair. After that 
she “sassed” Ma. Said she was going to 
get a job in a tavern and stay “out 
South” too ! 

They heard she was married. 

They heard she was not. 

Anyway, she did not come back to 31st 
and Federal. 

John’s swell outfit wasn’t thick enough 
to keep the lake winds from his misery. 
He began to have chills and night sweats. 
The Sunday he coughed blood, Lizabeth 
got a doctor from State street. 

The doctor made Ma send John to the 
hospital. 

“He be all right soon?” Ma asked 
after the ambulance had gone. 

The doctor looked grim. “I doubt if 
they can arrest it!” 

“Arrest it! Arrest what? John’s a 
good boy! He aint done nothing to git 
arrested !” 

The doctor looked grimmer. “I mean 
that maybe they can’t stop this blood 
from coming !” 

Ma looked a little afraid. ‘Well, if 
they jes’ gives him a tablespoon of salt 
that will stop any bleeding! My mother 
always 

The doctor put his hat on and went 
out. He did not listen to hear any more. 

The second fall that they were on Fed- 
eral street, Lizabeth met Benny, a soft- 
voiced boy from Georgia. 

Benny said he was lonely for a girl 
who did not want him to spend all his 





money on liquor and things for her every 
time he took her out. That is what these 
city girls all seemed to want. 

They wanted men to buy things for 
them that no decent girl down home 
would accept from men. 

Lizabeth was glad for just a ten-cent 
movie and a bottle of pop or a nickel bag 
of peanuts. 

They were married at Christmas. The 
next year, in October, baby Benny came. 

In November John died. 

In February of the second year Benny 
—who had begun to go “out South” in 
the evening with the boys—suddenly 
stayed away all night. 

Ma had hysterics in the police station 
and told the police to find him. 

“He may be dead and run over some- 
where!” she kept crying. 

The policemen took their time. Ma 
went every day to find out if there were 
any news. Lizabeth went too! 

She stopped going after she saw the 
policeman at the desk wink at another 
when he told her; “Sure! Sure! We are 
looking for him every day!” 

Mrs. Rhone who kept the corner store 
asked Lizabeth one morning, “Where’s 
your man? Left you?” 

Lizabeth bridled: “He was none of 
these men! He was my husband!” 

The other woman probed deeper: 
“Who married you? That feller ’round 
to the store front church? Say! Hee- 
hee! They tell me he ain’t no reglar 
preacher! Any feller what'll slip him a 
couple of dollars can get ‘married’—even 
if he’s got a wife and ten kids “out 
South,” they tell me e 

Lizabeth shrank back. Benny had 
been truly married to her!! 

This woman just did not have any 
shame ! 

But after that Lizabeth grew sensitive 
if she went on the street and saw the 
women standing together in gossiping 
groups. 

“They talkin’ about me! They saying 
I weren’t married!” she would tell her- 
self. 

She and ma moved away. 

The place where they moved was 
worse than Federal street. Folks fought 
and cursed and cut ‘and killed down in 
the Twenties in those days. 

But rent was cheap. 

Elizabeth only got twelve dollars a 
week scrubbing all night in a theatre. 

Ma kept little Benny and took care of 
the house. 

There was not much money, but Liza- 
beth would go without enough to eat and 
to wear so that little Benny could have 
good clothes and toys that she really 
could not afford. 

“Every time you pass the store you 
*bout buy this boy somethin’ !” the grand- 
mother complained once. 

“Aw I'd a liked pretty clothes and all 
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that stuff when I was a kid!” Lizabeth 
answered. 

“How she buy so much stuff and just 
she workin’!” the neighbors argued 
among themselves. 

“She must be livin’ wrong!” declared 
those who could understand all the fruits 
of wrong living in all its multiple forms. 

Little Benny grew to expect all the 
best of things for himself. He learned to 
whine and cry for things and Lizabeth 
would manage them somehow. 

He was six years old in 1929. 

That was the year when Lizabeth 
could find no more theaters to scrub in 
and there were no more day’s work jobs 
nor factory jobs. Folks said the rich 
people had tied up all the money so all 
the poor people had to go to the relief 
station. 

Lizabeth walked fifteen blocks one 
winter day to a relief station. She told 
the worker that there was no coal, no 
food, the water was frozen and the pipes 
had bursted. 

“We'll send an investigator,” the 
worker promised. 

“When’ll that come?” 
manded vaguely. 

“She will come shortly! Ina few days, 
I hope!” 

“TI got nothin’ for Ma and Benny to 
eat today !” Lizabeth began to explain all 
over again. 

“I’m sorry! That is all we can do 
now !” the woman behind the desk began 
to get red as she spoke this time. 

“But Benny ain’t had no dinner 
and 2 

“Next!” The woman was crimson as 
she called the next client. 

The client—a stout colored woman— 
elbowed Lizabeth out of the way. 

Already dazed with hunger and bone- 
weary from her freezing walk, Lizabeth 
stumbled. 

“She’s drunk!” the client muttered 
apologetically to the woman behind the 
desk. 

Lizabeth had had enough. She brought 
her left hand up in a good old-fashioned 
back-hand wallop. 

Everybody screamed. “They’re fight- 
ing!” 

“Look out for a knife!” yelled the 
woman behind the desk. 

Her books had all told her that colored 
women carried knives. 

A policeman came and took Lizabeth 
away. 

They kept Lizabeth all night that 
night. The next day they said she could 
go home but it was the third day that 
they finally set her on the sidewalk and 
told her to go home. 

Home was thirty blocks away this 
time. 

“Where you been, gal !’’ Ma screamed 
as soon as the door opened. “You the 
las’ chile I got and now you start actin’ 
like that Bella! Ain’t no food in this 


Lizabeth de- 








house! Aint a God’s bit of fire ’cept one 
box I busted up—!” 

“She busted up my boat! She busted 
up the box what I play boat in!” Benny 
added his scream to the confusion. “She 
make me stay in bed all the time! My 
stomach hurts me!” 

Lizabeth was dizzy. “Aint nobody 
been here?” She wanted to wait a little 
before she told ma that she had been in 
the lock-up. 

“Nobody been here? For what?” 

“Get us some somepin’ to eat! That’s 
what the woman said!” 

“No, ain’t nobody been here!” 

Lizabeth put on her hat again. 

“Where you goin’ now?” Ma shouted. 

“TI got to go back.” 

“You got to go back where?” 

“See “bout some somethin’ 
Ma!” 

Benny began to scream and jumped 
out of the bed. “You stay with me!” he 
cried as he ran to his mother. “I want 
my dinner! I eS 

“Heish!”  Lizabeth 
everyone else in the room. 

Frightened, Benny cowed away a 
little. Then he began again. “I want to 
eat! The lady downstairs, she say my 
mother ought to get me something’ ’stead 
of stayin’ out all night with men!” 

Lizabeth stared wildly at her mother. 

Hostile accusation bristled in her eyes, 
too. 

“That’s what the lady say. She say—” 
Benny repeated. 

And Lizabeth who had never struck 
Benny in her life, stood up and slapped 
him to the floor. 

As he fell, the child’s head struck the 
iron bedstead. 

His grandmother picked him up, still 
whimpering. 

Lizabeth went out without looking 
back. 

Fifteen blocks put a stitch in her left 
side. Anger made her eyes red. 

The woman behind the desk at the 
relief station paled when she saw Eliza- 
beth this time. “You will have to wait!” 
she chattered nervously before Lizabeth 
had even spoken. 

“Wait for what? 
body been there!” 

“We are over-crowded now! It will 
take ten days to two weeks before our 
relief workers can get there!” 

““What’s Ma and little Benny going to 
do all that time? They gotta eat!” 

The other woman grew eloquent. 
“There are hundreds and hundreds of 
people just like you waiting ” 

“Well I stop waitin’! Bennie got to 
eat !” 

Fifteen blocks had put a stitch in her 
side. Worry and hunger made her head 
swim. Lizabeth put one hand to her side 
and wavered against the desk. 

This time the woman behind the desk 
knew that Lizabeth had a knife—for her 


to eat, 





out-screamed 


Been waitin! No- 





alone! Her chair turned over as she shot 
up from the desk. Her cries brought the 
policeman from the next corner. 

“We better keep you for thirty days,” 
the police court told Lizabeth when they 
saw her again. 

“But little Benny—!” Lizabeth began 
crying aloud. 

There was a bustle and commotion. A 
thin pale woman pushed her way up to 
the desk. 

Lizabeth had to draw back. She stood 
panting, glaring at the judge. 

He had beén looking at her at first in 
tolerant amusement. But while this pale 
woman talked to him across his desk, 
cold, dreadful anger surged into his eyes. 

“What’s that you’re saying about little 
Benny ?” he demanded suddenly of Liza- 
beth. “He’s dead!” 

Lizabeth could not speak nor move at 
first. Then she cried out. “What happen 
to him? What happen to my baby ?” 

“You killed him.” The judge was 
harsh. 

A bailiff had to pick Lizabeth up off of 
the floor and stand her up again so the 
judge could finish. “You whipped him 
to death!” 

“T ain’t never whip him! I aint never 
whip little Benny!” Lizabeth cried over 
and over. 

They took her away and kept her. 

They kept her all the time that they 
were burying Benny, even. Said she was 
not fit to see him again. 

Later—in court—Ma said that Liza- 
beth had “whipped Benny’s head” the 
last time she was at home. 

“T aint hit him but once!” Lizabeth 
tried to cry it to the judge’s ears. “He 
didn’t have nuthin to eat for a long time! 
That was the trouble.” 

“There was a deep gash on his head,” 
testified the relief worker. “She was 
brutal!” 

“She brought knives to the relief sta- 
tion and tried to start a fight every time 
she came there !” 

“She’s been arrested twice!” 

“Bad character! Keep her!” the court 
decided. 


HAT was why the matron had had 
to drive Lizabeth to the Woman’s 
Reformatory. 

She had gone out now to her car. 
Lizabeth watched her climb into it and 
whirl around once before she drove 
away. 

“Won't see her no more! She’s kinder 
nice, too,” Lizabeth thought. 

“It is time for supper! Come this 
way!” the warden spoke suddenly. 

Lizabeth stumbled to her feet and fol- 
lowed him down a long narrow hall lit 
with one small light. 

That relief worker had said she would 
see that Ma got something to eat. 

That seemed to settle itself as soon as 
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they had decided they would send her to 
this place. 

“You will work from dawn to sun- 
down,” the matron had said as they were 
driving up from the city. 

She had always done that in Missis- 
sippi. 

It did not matter here. But she asked 
one question. “They got a commissary 
there?” 

“A commissary!” The matron was 
struck breathless when Lizabeth asked 
this. She had decided that Lizabeth was 
not normal. She had seemed too stupid 
to defend herself in court. “She must be 
interested in food!’ the matron had de- 
cided to herself. 

A slight sneer was on her face when 
she answered, “Of course they have a 
commissary! You get your food there!” 

Lizabeth had drawn back into her 
corner and said nothing more. 

A commissary. She understood a 
commissary. The same grey hopeless 
drudge—the same long unending row to 
hoe—lay before her. 

The same debt, year in, year out. 

How long had they said she had to 
stay? 

As long as she lived. And she was 
only thirty now. 

But she understood a commissary and 
a debt that grew and grew while you 
worked to pay it off. And she would 
never be able to pay for little Benny. 


23,000 Taught to Read 
and Write in S. C. 


Not to be outdone by the remarkable 
record of her sister state to the North, 
South Carolina can point to a 15 per 
cent reduction in the number of Negro 
illiterates since January 1, 1936. Credit 
for teaching 23,000 illiterates of the 
race to read and write goes to the edu- 
cation program of the Works Progress 
Administration. 

In addition to the workers of the 
WPA’s education program, including 
its corps of some 160 capable Negro 
teachers, are many volunteers who are 
working to increase the number of per- 
sons learning to read and write for 
the first time. Most of the volunteers 
are public school teachers interested in 
helping the state to attain a higher lit- 
eracy rating in 1940. These teachers 
receive no compensation from the WPA 
for their work. 


Besides these efforts to wipe out il- ~ 


literacy among Negroes, 54 per cent of 
the 36,246 white persons in this state 
listed as illiterate in the 1930 census 
have been taught to read and write by 
the WPA since 1936. 





Hear Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
RICHMOND N.A.A.C.P. CONFERENCE 
Sunday, July 2 
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This is New York and some of its personalities: 


Bolin, assistant corporation counsel; 
commissioner; Ferdinand Q. Morton, 


left to right, top, Elmer A. Carter, member, state unemployment appeals board; Jane M. 


; Elise McDougal Ayer, only Negro principal of a New York elementary school; Hubert T. Delany, tax 


civil service commissioner; Eunice Hunton Carter, assistant district attorney, New York county. 
All photos on these pages by M. & M. Smith 





The Crisis 


More of New York and New Yorkers: left to right, top: Francis E. Rivers, assistant district attorney; the gardens of the Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar apartments; the Harlem Health Center; the interior of Abyssinia Baptist church; Dr. John B. West, director of the Harlem Health 
Center; one courtyard of Harlem River Houses, the government low cost housing project 
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wrence Where New Yorkers live: left to right, top: Manhattan avenue, looking north, at 112th street; West 139th street; St. Nicholas avenue at 
Health 135th street looking north, with St. Marks M. E. church in the center; Colonial park, looking south from 155th street, with Bradhurst 
avenue in the foreground and Edgecombe avenue on the upper right; Mt. Morris park west, looking south from 123rd street; the swimming 

pool at the 145th street end of Colonial park, with Edgecombe avenue in the background 
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Youth Meets in Birmingham 


ham!” 

Old inhabitants of the city and 
visitors to the Third All-Southern 
Negro Youth Conference April 27-30 
were equally surprised. They had re- 
garded Birmingham only as it was a few 
years ago, a grim slow-moving city 
where currents of modern progress were 
likely to be deflected immediately both by 
the unfriendly attitude of the authorities 
and the apparent lethargy of its people. 
For generations its furnaces had smoked 
and flared on the edges of the city, black- 
ening the ramshackle little houses where 
most of the Negro population lives. For 
generations its miners, and workers in 
the steel plants, its maids, and laborers, 
and city teachers had gone to work, to 
church, and home again—an endless 
cycle. Nothing could happen in Birming- 
ham, nothing ever did or ever would. 
Even a few months ago when the first 
preparations were being made by a cour- 
ageous few to bring the’conference of the 
Southern Negro Youth Congress to the 
city, people shook their heads at the un- 
heard-of folly. “It might happen in Rich- 
mond, or Chattanooga, or Atlanta— 
anywhere, but,” the final rejoinder al- 
ways was, “Birmingham is different. 
Negroes here won’t cooperate.” 

Nevertheless, some of those who at 
first were doubtful and hesitant, became 
later the hardest workers in planning for 
the Conference and the most earnest be- 
lievers in its message of uniting young 
Negro people for action on their own 
social probiems. For the first time in the 
memory of its citizens a conference was 
held in Birmingham where Negroes 
freely discussed economic and _ social 
issues concerning them, without fear and 
without disturbance from outside groups. 
In fact, for the first time in the city 
white public opinion looked with ap- 
proval and interest on a conference of 
this kind. 

The conference opened its sessions the 
evening of April 27 with a festival of 
music. The delegates and observers who 
were already gathering heard four cho- 
ruses of young people from Birmingham 
and from schools in nearby counties sing 
the songs of the Negro people, the tradi- 
tional spirituals, and worksongs, and 
arrangements of contemporary Negro 
composers. They were sung not artifi- 
cially, as we sometimes hear them, but 
with fervent feeling, communicating to 
their listeners the certain knowledge that 
even in the furthest corners of the deep 


a CAN’T believe this is Birming- 


By Augusta V. Jackson 





HERMAN H. LONG 


Chairman, Southern Negro Youth Congress 


South the spirit of the young generation 
has not been made dull by the circum- 
stances in which they live. The festival 
was a fitting introduction to the days of 
the conference that followed. Just as 
much of the music of the Negro was cre- 
ated in times of severest stress, so Birm- 
ingham which has long been a city where 
opportunities for the Negro have been 
most denied became for the days of the 
conference, in the eyes of its Negro 
population, the cradle of a reviving faith 
in the Negro people's destiny in the 
South. 


650 Delegates 


The delegates to the conference came 
from fourteen southern states and the 
District of Columbia. Their ages ranged 
from the very young to the very old, from 
twelve to seventy. The lone delegate 
from Houston, Texas, was a poised, seri- 
ous-faced girl of fourteen years whose 
mother wired to the conference to be 
assured of her daughter’s safety. There 
were many among the 650 delegates, not 
much older than she, who had been sent 
from their schools, for the first time in 
their lives making contacts with other 
young people like themselves from all 
parts of the South. Even the very young- 
est were eager to exchange experiences 
and to learn. Other delegates came from 


the few scattered mining and manufac- 
turing centers of the South, from the tiny 
churches in poverty-stricken, half-rural 
areas, and from farm counties in the re- 
gion known as the “black belt” thick with 
tenant and sharecropping farms. The 
students were a fresh and envigorating 
element. Every college in Alabama had 
yielded its crop of young men and young 
women—Alabama State, Selma Uni- 
versity, Stillman Institute, Miles Memo- 
rial College, and Tuskegee, and numbers 
from the city and county schools. Into 
these institutions pour the native sons 
and daughters of the state, from some of 
the most typical areas of the South. 

The delegates came already equipped 
with a first hand knowledge of the preju- 
dices, problems, and assets of communi- 
ties in the deep South. Already of ne- 
cessity they had faced the question of 
coping with problems of health, educa- 
tion, recreation, and jobs in their home 
communities. The incidents they related 
formed the reservoir of actual human ex- 
periences in the South upon which the 
conference based its deliberations, and 
from which it drew the material for a 
program suited to the needs and moods 
of southern life. The freshness of their 
outlook told the conference in far more 
effective terms than statistical charts 
what is the status of Negro youth, and 
what Negro young people are thinking. 
A typical illustration of this occurred 
when in the course of general discussion 
a vote was taken on whether the group 
was in favor of according Negroes equal 
but separate accommodations in schools 
and all phases of life, or whether they de- 
sired a society in which race was com- 
pletely disregarded. With but one excep- 
tion the group of about two hundred 
voted in favor of the latter. 


Four Point Program 


The vote that was polled on the ques- 
tion of separate institutions expressed a 
feeling that was present from beginning 
to end of the conference. The keynote 
was—working together; the organiza- 
tions of the young people themselves, 
with the church, with adult bodies, and, 
where possible, with southern white 
youth. When Dr. Alain Locke, at the 
conference luncheon, praised the ability 
of today’s youth to focus its collective 
attention on the problems before them, 
he summarized the attitude of the dele- 


(Continued on page 180) 
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Editor, ROY WILKINS 


Advisory Board: J. E. Spingarn, Dr. Louis T. Wright, Lewis Gannett, Walter White 





E borrow the title of a 

current popular song 
for this editorial because it de- 
scribes so aptly the situation created by the courageous action 
of Negro citizens in Miami, Fla., who trooped to the polls 
May 2 and voted in the primary, despite threats of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

The klan has been fading as a “bogey man” to Negroes for 
years. Only klansmen continue to believe that their masks 
and their hocus-pocus frighten the colored brother. Several 
years ago the klan paraded in Atlanta, Ga., and one impish 
Negro, expressing accurately the thoughts of his brothers 
who lined the curb, darted out into the street and snatched 
a hood off the head of a timid white man marching for 
intolerance. 


The Masquerade Is Over 


Miami citizens, under the leadership of Sam B. Solomon, ' 


an undertaker, and president of the Negro Citizens’ Service 
League, defied the klan, paid no attention to parades, to 
hangings in effigy, to threatening posters and leaflets, to 
suggestive nooses dangling from autos in the klan parade. 
Colored Miamians voted at a ratio of 5-to-1 greater than 
ever before. 

Their action told the klan and the rest of the country 
that the masquerade is over ; that the Negro means to exercise 
his citizenship rights and get a little of the democracy said 
to exist in this country. The Miami incident means that 
something better than masks and threats will have to be 
found to frighten and restrain Negroes, and better than the 
proposed Florida— 


ARD on the heels of the 

defiance of the klan in 
the May 2 primary in Miami 
came reports that the Florida legislature had passed a bill 
setting up a non-partisan white primary for Dade county, 
in which Miami is located. The bill was said to have been 
sent to Governor Cone for his signature. 

However, when the N.A.A.C.P. wrote the secretary of 
state of Florida for a copy of the law, he replied that no 
such item had come to his desk and the secretary of the gov- 
ernor informed him that no such bill was before the governor. 

The legislature may be trying to do a little bluffing of 
its own. If so, it won’t work. Twelve years ago the 
N.A.A.C.P. lawyers hauled the state of Texas before the 
United States supreme court and had its white primary law 
declared unconstitutional. A state may not pass a law 
restricting primary elections to white voters. 

If Florida did pass such a law and the governor signs it, 
a challenge will be made at the. first opportunity, with 
N.A.A.C.P. attorneys assisting any Florida citizen who wants 
to go to court about it. 


White Primary Law 


HEN the United States 

supreme court ruled on 
May 22 that the Oklahoma 
registration law of 1916 was untonstitutional, the opinion 
marked the twelfth victory before the high court of attor- 
neys for the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

Thirteen cases, beginning with the famous “Grandfather 
clause” disfranchisement case in 1915 arising, incidentally, in 
Oklahoma, have been taken up. Twelve have been won. 

The Lane v. Wilson case, decided May 22, was the direct 


Twelfth Victory 


outgrowth of the first case won by the association—the 
grandfather clause action in Guinn v. United States. When, 
in 1915, the high court ruled that Oklahoma (and other 
states) could not use the grandfather clause to disfranchise 
Negroes, Oklahoma immediately passed a law requiring all 
persons who had not voted in 1914 (i.e., Negroes) to regis- 
ter within ten days or lose their right to register and vote 
forever thereafter. After all these years this law has been 
challenged and beaten. The court’s opinion, delivered by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, outlaws all types of trickery in 
barring Negroes, regardless of whether the race is men- 
tioned by name or not. 

Few if any associations working for civil rights can match 
this record of the N.A.A.C.P. on cases involving the basic 
constitutional rights of citizens. Laws and court opinions, 
of course, do not overturn established folkways overnight, 
but they clear the atmosphere, re-affirm the broad principles 
of democracy, and give a solid basis for carrying on the 
struggle for complete victory. 


OVERNOR LLOYD C. 

STARK of Missouri is 
said to have ambitions for 
national office. Governor Stark should not have the approval 
of Negro citizens for any post because of his action in sign- 
ing the Taylor bill which treated the supreme court decision 
in the University of Missouri case with complete contempt. 
The court declared Missouri must provide a law school for 
Negro students equal to that at the University of Missouri 
or else admit them to the Missouri law school. The court 
also outlawed out-of-state scholarships. 

The ‘Taylor bill, now become a law, simply directs the 
curators to make Lincoln university the equal of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and directs that until this is done the 
state will pay scholarships for Negro students in other 
universities outside the state. The sum of $200,000 is sup- 
posed to be appropriated to bring about this equalization, but 
the trick in this is that the money is to come out of “special 
funds”, meaning those not appropriated for other purposes. 
There are no such funds. 

In the face of the supreme court decision, in the face of 
state-wide protests from Negro citizens, in the face of the 
obvious trickery in the bill, Governor Stark signed it. By 
this action he notified everyone that he cared nothing for 
the educational welfare of Negro Americans, or, more impor- 
tant, for their rights under the Constitution as defined by the 
highest court in the land. Such a man is not a fit public 
servant in a democracy and cannot be trusted with any high 
office in which he will have to pass upon the rights of twelve 
millions of his fellow citizens. 


Block Stark 


E hope God has the 

Methodists in mind and 
that He will give compas-. 
sionate attention to their special needs. They separated 
a hundred years ago over slavery. Now they have got 
together again with old wounds fairly well healed, and with 
the persistent black man roped off into a separate conference 
where he will be happy riding to Glory on a sort of jim 
crow train. We trust that if heaven is truly one great un- 
segregated family, God will not induct the Americap Method- 
ists in too great numbers, or too rapidly, into a society that 
would shock them, perhaps, beyond hope of salvation. 


The Methodists 
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Youth in Birmingham 
(Continued from page 178) 


gates. Community agencies of all types 
will be enlisted in carrying out the four- 
point program of Health, Jobs, Educa- 
tion, and Citizenship—which the young 
people at the conference indicated as the 
most vital needs of southern Negro 
youth. 

As a complement to its four-point pro- 
gram for social action, the congress 
proudly espouses the cultural heritage of 
the Negro as its own. It seeks to widen 
an appreciation of the artistic and cul- 
tural contributions of the Negro in 
America, with the possibility of stimu- 
lating potential creators in the fields of 
art, music, and drama who now have 
only the most limited opportunities for 
expression. An ironic case (which has 
been repeated with variations in other 
southern communities) and which is well 
remembered is that of Augustus Wil- 
liams, the Birmingham colored lad who 
was denied admittance to the city’s public 
exhibit where his entry had _ been 
awarded a prize. The work of this highly 
talented young artist was shown in the 
art exhibit held in conjunction with the 
conference where hundreds saw their 
first display of all-Negro art. The eve- 
ning before the final session was devoted 
to Randolph Edmonds, the young Negro 
playwright, who presented the Dillard 
university players in dramas which he 
had written and staged himself. The cul- 
tural features of the conference program 
were a natural outgrowth of the activity 
Councils of the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress have been carrying on in work- 
ing to establish Negro drama groups in 
their communities and in studying Negro 
art and culture. For the young people of 
the conference regard spreading the 
knowledge and love of Negro art as an 
essential part of their social program. 

The tremendous success and prestige 
of the conference was due in a large 
measure to the support received from 
adult organizations and _ individuals. 
Adult leaders of Birmingham and of 
other cities had worked tirelessly to make 
the conference a triumph not only for the 
young people, but for the whole com- 
munity. As speakers at the conference 
mass meetings they sensed keenly the 
heart of the difficulties that young people 
face, and the need for new methods 
where sometimes the approach of their 
own generation had failed. 


Among the adult group was a delega- 
tion from a mining section of West Vir- 
ginia which has been interested in the 
Congress since its founding. It was a 
mixed group of white and colored—sev- 
eral of thém already past forty. It was at 
once strange to see their seamed and toil- 
worn faces among the young people, and 


still a sign full of meaning and hope. It 
symbolized the readiness of an awaken- 
ing white South to do their share in the 
work of tackling the age-old problems of 
the Negro. The interest of the adult 
South was further indicated by the fact 
that from the schools came not only the 
students, but also their teachers; from 
the churches, not only the young people 
but also their ministers. Even the white 
press of the city believed the gathering 
an important enough event to editorialize 
favorably, seeing in the conference a 
potent force for good for both races. 


New Leadership 


The new outlooks and attitudes devel- 
oping around the movement of southern 
Negro youth are helping to create a 
young Negro leadership that is both re- 
sourceful and energetic. The leadership 
comes from all ranks of the people— 
some are students, some young people 
with business and professional training, 
others are young working men and 
women who bring to the movement from 
their labor unions a consciousness of the 
power of organized, united action. The 
executive council of the congress pre- 
sents a group of variously gifted, colorful 
personalities—from different sections 
and different backgrounds who have 
found one common aim. Their biog- 
raphies are typical of thousands of young 
Negroes—tales of struggle to keep jobs, 
to stay in school, of work in “Y’s” and 
the NAACP, and of a lifelong, burning 
desire to see something done to extend 
opportunities for Negroes in the South. 
Two years experience organizing Con- 
gress councils of federated clubs, and 
actually achieving results, has widened 
their understanding of the possibilities of 
a movement among the South’s 3,000,000 
Negro youth. They think in terms of a 
lasting organization which will continue 
to hold dramatic and inspiring confer- 
ences, but which will more and more 
enter into the daily life of every city and 
county of the fourteen southern states 
where councils are now springing into 
existence. 

The Third All-Southern Negro Youth 
Conference perceptibly strengthened the 
movement of Negro youth experi- 
mentally launched in Richmond in 1937. 
The conference revealed that the Con- 
gress has gone further than before into 
the deep South; that it has secured a 
wider cooperation of adult leaders; that 
its own leadership is maturing, and its 
role becoming clearer. Dr. F. D. Patter- 
son of Tuskegee, speaking at the confer- 
ence, listed the needs that progressive 
southern movements today must answer. 
One need, he said, is to establish a new 
view of life in the South—to end the too 
frequent recourse to the “dead end” out- 
look—to see, instead, that in the South 
a great opportunity exists to point the 


The Crisis 


way to new horizons of life and liberty. 
With this perspective, the Third Confer- 
ence of the Southern Negro Youth Con- 
gress has started the Negro youth move- 
ment on a new year of its life. 


Walter White to Get 
Degree from Howard 


The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws will be conferred upon Walter 
White, N.A.A.C.P. secretary, by How- 
ard university at its commencement 
exercises June 9. The university will 
confer the same degree on President 
William J. Hale of Tennessee A. and I. 
college, Nashville; and the honorary 
degree of Master of Science on Matthew 
A. Henson, explorer. 


Please Ask Me If I Love You 
By Ince Harbison 


Please ask me if I love you, ask me, dear, 


That I might free my pregnant, hopeful 
heart 


Of these ripe vows that clamor for release. 
That I might know you nurse a seedling 
care. 


You, coolly strolling down a garden path 

Between the scarlet tulips in the dusk, 

Or selling newlyweds the tiny space 

On which to build a cottage in the spring, 

Seem unaware of love, of tender 
things . . 


But I would teach them to you, ask me 
then, 


This question that I know the answer of 
As sweetly well as how your lashes grow 
As surely well as you know real estate! 


Art Exhibit Depicts 
Life of L’Ouverture 


The life of Toussaint L’Ouverture, the 
famous Haitian general, whose cour- 
ageous exploits were the foundation 
stone in preserving the independence of 
the small island Republic, was depicted 
in forty-one sketches exhibited here at 
the new DePorres Interracial Center at 
20 Vesey street, May 22-June 5. 

The exhibition is the work of Jacob 
Lawrence. The Center is operated by 
the Catholic Interracial Council of New 
York, and is named after the famous 
17th century Negro Dominican Friar, 
Saint Martin Deporres, of Peru, who 
was beatified March 19, 1836. 





HISTORY OF NEGRO 
REVOLTS 


By C. L. R. JAMES 
Price 25c—20% off to educational institutions 
Write for Catalogue 
LABOR BOOK SHOP 
28 East 12th St. New York, N. Y. 
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From the Press of the Nation 





Editorial of the Month 
An Old Lie 
The Journal and Guide, Norfolk, Va. 


N the book, “Medical Information For Social Workers,” 
edited by Dr. William Champion, and published by 
Williams and Wilkins Company of Baltimore, Md., this 

statement appears: “ Gonorrhea in children is due to infec- 
tion . . . most commonly received from toilet seats soiled 
by infected members of the household, such as COLORED 
MAIDS ...” 

A vigorous challenge of this insidious inference by Dr. 
George W. Bowles of York, Pa., president of the National 
Medical Association, brought this reply: “In any future 
printing or new edition, the expression you cite will be 
changed to some such expression as ‘members of the house- 
hold.’ It is perfectly true that venereal disease is not re- 
stricted to any race, creed or sex.” 

When the publishers and editor of the book made a con- 
ditional surrender to Dr. Bowles’ point of view by limit- 
ing correction to what was inferred to “future” printing and 
“new” edition of the book, they admitted malice aforethought. 

Thanks to enlightened public opinion, such canards against 
the race now serve to win kind friends for us rather than 
increase our circle of enemies. The assertion that Negroes 
are, by and large, venereal incubators is one of the oldest lies 
in medical history. Venereal diseases among Negroes in 
Africa, the West Indies and the United States were unknown 
prior to the inauguration of the slave trade and the onward 
sweep of imperialism against Negroid people. 

It is significant to note that white physicians who seek to 
libel the race as venereal carriers keep hidden from prying 
eyes their record of other infections in the homes where 
colored maids are employed. Just as how it is embarrassing 
and explosive to discuss the origin of over 3,000,000 mulat- 
toes in the United States, so too, it is improper for these 
white propagandists to tell us how is it that colored maids, 
many of them from healthy, respectable families, several of 
them mothers, become infected after employment preceded 
by a thorough physical examination. 


Regardless to what is the situation of the anti-lynching 
bill in the present Congress, Negroes should keep up the 
fight. They should keep in touch with their congressmen 
and senators at Washington and they should know for whom 
they will be casting their votes in the coming elections. 

America must do something about lynching or hide her 
face every time the subject of democracy becomes the inter- 
national topic, and it is up to Negroes to keep America 
reminded. It is up to them to keep heart and to give help 
and encouragement to those agencies that are still at work. 
—Louisville, Ky., Leader. 


Ku Klux Klan made an effort to prevent Negroes from 
voting in Florida. White robed Klan figures, one of them 
carrying a rope, turned into a noose, had paraded through 
the Negro residential sections, burning crosses, scattering 
cards labeled by the K. K. K., and had hanged an effigy of 
a Negro as a sign of what would happen to Negroes who 
attempted to vote. 

Undaunted by the threats, Negroes poured out to the 


polls and cast between 1000 and 1500 votes—more votes 
than had ever been cast by Negroes in that locality. 
Nothing, however, was done by the Klan, as it seems they 
feared there might be real trouble if they undertook to carry 
out their threats. 
Congratulations to these brave Negroes of Florida.— 
Cleveland, O., Guide. 


We were pleased to note that during the past week, Maury 
Maverick was elected Mayor of San Antonio, Texas. We 
make this comment because we regard Mr. Maverick as the 
most progressive representative in Congress who has ever 
come from the South. His record in Congress shows that 
he has always played the role of a liberal thinker in ques- 
tions affecting Negroes and their rights which have come up 
in this, the highest law-making body of the nation. He was 
among the leaders in the fight for an anti-lynching bill. 

Aside from our interest in this matter, the people of San 
Antonio are to be congratulated on their fine selection of a 
man in their midst who has such qualities as to make him 
an outstanding liberal of the South. Surely there is a crying 
need of such men as Maury Maverick in public office, not 
only in the nation’s capital, but also in the South. We be- 
lieve that his election is a forward step toward the advance- 
ment of the people of the South and his administration will 
be watched with unusual interest by the people of the nation. 
We congratulate him upon his victory.—St. Louis, Mo., 
Argus. 


Philadelphia is now having the criminal sensation of its 
bright young life, in the trial of many people for probably 
over 100 murders in the last ten years, for insurance money. 
One young woman naively said she knew not that she was 
giving her husband poison. She thought ’twas love powder. 
She wanted to make him as affectionate as he was during 
their honeymoon, which ended all too soon.—Cincinnati, O., 
Union. 


Certain of the police of New Orleans remain rash in their 
quick resort to firearms, and Negro boys as well as men are 
far too frequently the victims of these officers of the law(?). 

The promiscuous use of guns in the questioning (?) or 
attempted apprehension of any suspect is to be deplored, but 
when boys are involved there is positively no excuse for 
bringing guns into play. The fifteen-year-old boy who was 
shot last week was an innocent victim of this vicious practice, 
and his wounding should occasion the registration of protests 
with police headquarters. Children must be protected, it 
seems, not only by but from some members of the New 
Orleans law forces.—New Orleans, La., Weekly. 


The most heartening thing which came out of that Nazi 
rally in New York’s Madison Square Garden, was the undis- 
puted moral victory which the fanaticism of Hitler’s admir- 
ers achieved for the fundamental principles of American 


Democracy. . . . —Norfolk, Va., Journal and Guide. 


Mussolini and Hitler still occupy the limelight and dom- 
inate Europe in a big way. England and France grin and 
bear it while they work overtime in the production of war 
supplies, both human and material. 
Cincinnati, O. 


—The Union, 






















































The Crisis 


Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 





Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt and Other Prominent 
Speakers Will Draw Record Crowd to 
N.A.A.C.P. Conference June 27-July 2 


LL roads will lead to Richmond, 
A Va., the last week in June for the 
30th annual conference of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, which opens 
the night of June 27 and runs through 
Sunday afternoon, July 2. 
Approximately 1,000 delegates from 
branches, youth councils and college 
chapters are expected to be in attend- 
ance. The Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday sessions, day and 
night, will be held in the Fifth Street 
Baptist church, Fifth and Jackson streets. 
From the opening night mass meeting 
in Richmond’s Mosque—seating 4500— 
to the closing meeting Sunday after- 
noon, to be held, also, in The Mosque, 
the program is packéd with headline 
speakers, and experts in various fields 
including employment, health, housing, 
political action, legal defense work, edu- 
cation, and branch administration prob- 
lems. 


Man Who Defied Klan 
in Miami to Speak 


Undoubtedly one of the high points of 
the conference will be a speech by Sam- 
uel B. Solomon of Miami, Fla., presi- 
dent of the Negro Citizens’ Service 
League. Mr. Solomon led Miami colored 
voters to the polls in the city primary 
May 2 in defiance of threats made by 
the Ku Klux Klan of that city. He 
will tell the inside story of the events 
in Miami which thrilled colored people 
all over the nation. 

Indications are that the closing meet- 
ing of the conference on Sunday after- 
noon, July 2, will be too large for the 
largest auditorium in Richmond. At 
this meeting, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt will speak and present the 24th 
Spingarn medal to Miss Marian Ander- 
son, the world-famous contralto. Walter 
White, executive secretary of the 
N.A.A.C.P., will also speak. Gover- 
nor James H. Price, of Virginia, will 
deliver brief welcoming remarks to the 
First Lady and to the conference. Mrs. 
Daisy E. Lampkin, field secretary of the 
association, will preside and introduce 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Arrangements already are being made 





to install loud speakers to accommo- 
date the overflow crowd that is expected 
to occupy the street surrounding The 
Mosque and the park directly across the 
street. Special music will be rendered 
by a huge chorus and the speech of 
Mrs. Roosevelt will be carried on a na- 
tionwide radio network. 


One of the principal speakers for the 
opening night, June 27, will be Judge 
William H. Hastie, who has returned 
from the Virgin Islands where he re- 
signed his post to take up his duties as 
dean of the Howard university law 
school. Judge Hastie will deliver the 
keynote address, reviewing briefly the 
most significant accomplishments of the 
N.A.A.C.P. in its thirty years of exist- 
ence and sounding a call for the work 
yet to be done. 

On Wednesday night, June 28, there 
will be a panel discussion on employ- 
ment led by Roy Wilkins, assistant sec- 
retary of the association. One of the 
principal participants in this panel will 
be Elmer A. Carter, one of the three 
members of the appeals board of the 
State Unemployment Insurance Fund 
in New York. This appeals board han- 
dies hundreds of cases involving unem- 
ployment insurance in New York State. 

The full significance of the victory 
in the University of Missouri case will 
be outlined Thursday night, June 29, by 
Charles H. Houston, who argued the 
case before the U. S. Supreme Court. 
The other address at the Thursday night 
meeting will be given by Dr. Louis T. 
Wright of New York, chairman of the 
board of directors of the N.A.A.C.P., 
who will speak on the proposed national 
health program and its relation to the 
health problems of colored people. 

The Friday night program, June 30, 
will be youth night. Edward Strong, 
executive secretary of the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress, will give a short 
talk on “Problems of Southern Negro 
Youth”. There will be short talks, also, 
on registration and the poll tax, and 
on the youth work of the N.A.A.C.P. 


Experts to Lead Discussions 


The discussion groups which will meet 


during the day sessions of the confer- 
ence will be led by experts in various 
fields and promise to be the most inter- 
esting and spirited sessions of this kind 
in recent years. 

For Wednesday morning, June 28, the 
general subject will be “Economic Prob- 
lems of the South” and these will be at- 
tacked under the headings (a) low 
wages; and (b) low income farming. 

The speaker on low wages will be 
S. H. Dykstra from the office of Elmer 
F. Andrews, administrator of the wages 
and hours act. Discussion of this topic 
will be led by Lester B. Granger, for- 
merly of the National Urban League 
and now with the Welfare Council in 
New York City. 

The speech on low income farming 
will be made by Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
head of the Department of Social Science 
at Fisk university, and the discussion 
leader will be Howard Kester, organ- 
izer of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union. Other participants in this dis- 
cussion will be Albon L. Holsey of 
Tuskegee Institute and Washington, 
D. C., and George H. Smith from the 
Delta Cooperative Farm at Rochdale, 
Miss. 

The afternoon session on June 28 will 
be in charge of Edward S. Lewis, execu- 
tive secretary of the Baltimore, Md., 
Urban League. The general subject 
will be “Economic Security”. The 
rights of labor with particular reference 
to Negro workers under the Social Se- 
curity Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Wages and Hours Act, and 
other legislation, will be presented by 
James G. Tyson, Joseph C. Waddy and 
Charles H. Houston of Washington, 
D. C. 

Methods used by labor groups to se- 
cure these rights will be outlined by 
Eugene Davidson of the New Negro 
Alliance in Washington, D. C., and 
James Jackson, Jr., of Richmond. Mr. 
Davidson will tell of the picketing in 
Washington to secure jobs and Mr. 
Jackson will tell of the successful organ- 
ization of Negro tobacco workers in 
Richmond. 
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Health, Housing, Education 


On Thursday morning, June 29, Mrs. 
J. B. Morris of Des Moines, Iowa, will 
preside and the topic for discussion will 
be health. Dr. John West, director of 
the Harlem Health Center in New York, 
will outline how to work for equaliza- 
tion in local and state public health pro- 
grams. Harold Lett, member of the 
Newark, N. J., Housing Authority, will 
speak on problems arising in the admin- 
istration of low cost housing projects. 

One of the most interesting of the day- 
time discussion groups is scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon, June 29, on educa- 
tion. Doxey Wilkerson, of the Howard 
university faculty, will preside and pre- 
sent the general subject. Speakers will 
be Mrs. Enolia McMillan of Baltimore. 
Md., president of the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association; Lester B. Gran- 
ger, of New York; T. G. Nutter, 
Charleston, W. Va.; and Thurgood 
Marshall, New York. The whole range 
of discrimination in public education 
and how to attack it will be dealt with 
by the speakers. 


Problems of Branches 


On Friday morning, June 30, William 
Pickens, director of branches of the as- 
sociation, will preside over a session at 
which speakers will discuss problems of 
the association and of the branches. One 
topic will be the establishment of multi- 
ple units of branches in one city. An- 
other will be the handling of publicity 
by branches and the proposed change in 
the form of THE Crisis (from a monthly 
magazine to a semi-monthly tabloid 
paper). The other topic for Friday 
morning will be the building of a year- 
round program to reach larger sections 
of the population. 

The problems of the branches are so 
important that a slight change has been 
made in the day programs this year to 
allow more time for discussion. The 
program for Wednesday and Thursday 
morning will open at 9 o’clock instead of 
ten. The hour from nine until ten each 
morning will be given over to branch 
topics. On Wednesday morning, June 
28, Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin will give 
advice on how to run a membership 
campaign and another speaker will give 
concrete suggestions on general methods 
of raising money. There will be dis- 
cussion from the floor after these two 
short speeches until 10 o’clock when the 
main topic of the morning will be taken 
up. 

On Thursday morning at nine o’clock, 
three topics will be discussed: (a) prob- 
lems of big branches; (b) problems of 
smaller branches; and (c) operation of 
State conferences. Editor Roscoe Dun- 
jee of Oklahoma City, Okla., president 
of the powerful Oklahoma state con- 
ference and member of the national board 


Special Features 


Throughout the conference 
there will be on exhibition at the 
Richmond public library songs by 
150 Negro composers loaned by 
Arthur B. Spingarn, chairman of 
the national legal committee of 
the association. 

Youth debate on_ socialized 
medicine, Detroit vs. Boston, 
Thursday, June 29, 11:15 a.m. 

Meeting of the board of di- 
rectors Thursday, June 29, 4 p.m., 
followed by dinner. 

Conference photograph, twelve 
noon Friday, June 30. 

Walter White Birthday lunch- 
eon celebrating his twenty-one 
years with the N.A.A.C.P., 12:30 
noon, Friday, June 30. 

Youth fellowship dinner Fri- 
day, June 30, 6 p.m. 

Boat ride for delegates down 
the James River Saturday, July 
1, 2 p.m. 

A play “Place: America” done 
in the Living Newspaper style by 
the Negro Community Theatre of 
Richmond Saturday, July 1, 8:30 
p.m. This play is written from 
the history of the N.A.A.C.P. and 
touches upon the principal prob- 
lems attacked by the association 
in behalf of Negro citizenship 
rights. 





of directors, will discuss state confer- 
ences. There will be discussion from 
the floor on these topics until 10 o’clock. 

At the Friday morning session the dis- 
cussion of all branch topics throughout 
the week will be summarized and oppor- 
tunity given for additional discussion 
from the floor. 


Civil Rights—Business 


Another important discussion is 
scheduled for Friday afternoon, June 30, 
on civil rights. Editor P. B. Young, 
Sr., of Norfolk, Va.,. will preside.. Tax 
Commissioner Hubert T. Delany of 
New York, member of the national board 
and national legal committee, will talk on 
disfranchisement of Negroes in the 
South; James M. Nabrit, of the Howard 
university law school, will speak on 
methods of enforcing the right to vote; 
Dr. Leon A. Ransom, member of the 
national legal committee and of the 
faculty of Howard law school, will 
speak on the Negro in jury service; 
Robert L. Ming, also of Howard law 
school, will talk on methods of combat- 
ting police brutality; and Mrs. Grace 
Towns Hamilton, of Memphis, Tenn., 
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will outline methods by which laymen 
can cooperate with lawyers in fighting 
police brutality. 

The closing business session of the 
conference will be-held Saturday morn- 
ing, July 1, with Judge William H. 
Hastie presiding. At this session, the 
report of the resolutions committee will 
be adopted and the report of the time 
and place committee for the 1940 con- 
ference will be heard. Three delegates 
to the conference will be elected as mem- 
bers of the nominating committee for 
the board of directors. 


Youth Conference 
Expects 200 Delegates 


Youth delegates to the 30th annual 
conference will hold meetings on youth 
problems beginning simultaneously with 
the adult sessions. The separate youth 
sessions will be held in the mornings 
only and in the afternoons the youth 
delegates will participate in the program 
arranged for all delegates. James H. 
Robinson, acting youth director, has ar- 
ranged a youth program to dovetail 
with the discussions of the senior dele- 
gates. The only variation will occur on 
Friday afternoon when the young 
people will hold four clinics on youth 
council problems. About 250 delegates 
are expected at the youth conference. 

Youth delegates will register all day 
June 27 and there will be a brief recep- 
tion and get acquainted session from 7 to 
8 p.m. that night. They will attend 
the opening mass meeting of the con- 
ference at The Mosque at 8 o’clock. 

On Wednesday morning, June 28, the 
discussion will be upon labor problems 
and organization with Brank Fulton, 
secretary of the economic commission of 
the National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council, New York, N. Y., speaking on 
collective security techniques for minor- 
ity groups; and George H. Smith of the 
Delta Cooperative Farm, Rochdale, 
Miss., talking on problems of agricul- 
tural and domestic unionization. Other 
speakers will be John O. Holly, Cleve- 
land, O., president of the Future Out- 
look League, on methods of securing 
employment ; and an N.Y.A. speaker. 

On Thursday morning, June 29, there 
will be a panel discussion on the topic 
“Physical Security and Civil. Rights” 
presided over by Thurgood Marshall, 
assistant special counsel of the associa- 
tion, and participated in by John Holly, 
George Smith, Miss L. Pearl Mitchell, 
Brank Fulton and Ed Strong. 


At 11:15 a.m., the young people will 
stage a debate on socialized medicine be- 
tween the Detroit, Mich., youth council 
and the Boston, Mass., youth council, 
with Detroit upholding the affirmative. 

The Friday morning session, June 30, 
will have Walter White, executive secre- 
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tary of the association, as the principal 
speaker on the topic “Building the Work 
of the N.A.A.C.P.” James H. Robin- 
son, acting director of youth work, will 
also speak. At 11 o'clock that morn- 
ing Dr. James J. McClendon, president 
of the Detroit branch, and Gloster Cur- 
rent, president of the Detroit youth coun- 
cils, will speak on relations between 
youth councils and senior branches. 


On Friday afternoon, the young people 
will hold four discussion clinics on 
finance, organization, multiple councils 
and program. 


The annual youth fellowship dinner, 
which has come to be an enjoyable fea- 
ture of the past three conferences, will 
be held Friday evening at 6 o'clock. 
The board members and the national 
officers will be guests of honor. 


Richmond Branch 
Ready for Throng 


The Richmond, Va., branch, under the 
leadership of Dr. J. M. Tinsley, presi- 
dent, has been at work since last Octo- 
ber making preparations to entertain 
the conference. No stone has been left 
unturned to make the 30th annual meet- 
ing a fitting celebration of the associa- 
tion’s activities and conference ground 
to lay plans for the future. 

Numerous committees are working 
with Dr. Tinsley, who has been as- 
sisted by Dr. W. L. Ransome, member 
of the national board of directors. Dr. 
Ransome will preside on the opening 
night. Dr. Tinsley will give a short wel- 
come address for the Richmond branch 
and Mayor J. Fulmer Bright will wel- 
come the conference in behalf of the city. 


Work of Negro Composers 
To Be Exhibited at Richmond 


ARIAN ANDERSON has been 
M awarded the Spingarn Medal 

which will be presented to her 
in Richmond, Va., on July 2 by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Miss Anderson 
will be the twenty-fourth recipient of 
the medal. 

Miss Anderson is one of the supreme 
masters of music and though her genius 
is beyond race it seemed fitting on this 
occasion to give the public an oppor- 
tunity to envisage other contributions to 
music made by her race. Accordingly, 
there will be placed in the Richmond 
Public Library during the week of the 
conference an exhibition of music by 
Negro composers. 

There are, of course, thousands of 
compositions by such composers but this 
exhibition will be limited to one musical 
composition by each of some one hun- 
dred and fifty Negro composers. They 
will range from the eighteenth century 
to the present time. The earliest work 
shown will be that of Chevalier Saint 
Georges, a native of Guadaloupe, who 
was famous in the second half of the 
eighteenth century in France, both as a 
violinist and the greatest swordsman of 
his day. He composed, among other 
things, four operas and several compo- 
sitions for the violin. There will also 
be shown an opera of Antonio Carlos 
Gomez, a Brazilian, whose operas have 
been played at La Scala in Milan and 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. 

There is also included a work of 
Joseph White, a Cuban musician, who 
was a concert master at the court of 
the Empress Eugenie. Many Negro 
composers of serious music will be in- 
cluded, such as Samuel Coleridge-Tay- 





lor, Harry T. Burleigh, William L. 
Dawson, R. Nathaniel Dett, Carl Diton, 
Harry Lawrence Freeman, J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson, Edward H. Margetson, 
Florence Bond Price, William Grant 
Still, Clarence Cameron White; a num- 
ber of composers whose works are a 
common heritage of America such as 
James Bland’s “Carry Me Back To Old 
Virginny”, Richard Milburn’s “Listen 
to the Mocking Bird”, falsely attributed 
to Alice Hawthorne; Samuel Lucas’s 
“Grandfather’s Clock”, and other simi- 
lar works. 

During the end of the last century 
and the beginning of this many of the 
most popular songs and sentimental bal- 
lads were written by Negro composers 
such as Gussie Davis (whose “Down In 
Poverty Row” moved audiences to 
tears), Will Marion Cook, Chris Smith, 
Ernest Hogan, Bert Williams, Cole and 
Johnson. The jazz,,rag and the blues, 
all Negro creations, will be represented 
by such composers as W. C. Handy, 
Ford Dabney, Duke Ellington, and 
many others. 

The full list of composers whose works 
will be exhibited is as follows: 

Will Accoe, Alton “Adams, Wellington 
Adams, Amanda Ira Aldridge, Louis Arm- 
strong, N. E. J. Ballantana-Taylor, Basile 
Bares, Nathan Bivans, Eubie Blake, James 
Bland, Blind Tom, Edward H. Boatner, 
George A. P. Bridgetower, Perry Bradford, 
William Brady. 

Lawrence Brown, Shelton Brooks, Tim 
Brymn, Harry T. Burleigh, W. Arthur Cal- 
houn, Cab Calloway, Melville Charlton, A. J. 
R. Connor, Bob Cole, A. Myron Cochran, 
Charles L. Cook, Will Marion Cook, Walter 
F. Craig, Henry S. Creamer, S. Coleridge- 
Taylor. 

Bevins Davis, Gussie L. Davis, William L. 
Dawson, Edmund Dede, R. Nathaniel Dett, 
Carl Diton, Ford Dabney, W. P. Dabney, 
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John T. Douglass, Sheppard Edmunds, 
William C. Elkins, Duke Ellington, Justin 
Elie, James Reese Europe, W. H. Farrell. 

Harry Lawrence Freeman, Antonio Carlos 
Gomez, Shirley Graham, Luella M. Handy, 
W. C. Handy, Maude Cuney Hare, Roland 
Hayes, Donald Heywood, Alex Hill, J. 
Leubrie Hill, Ernest Hogan, Justin Holland, 
Marylon I. Jackson, E. Aldama Jackson, 
Al Johns. 

Clarence M. Jones, Irving Jones, Billy 
Johnson, Bessie V. Johnson, Hall Johnson, 
J. Rosamond Johnson, James P. Johnson, 
J. C. Johnson, Luckie Johnson, Scott Jolpin, 
Joe Jordan, Lucien Lambert, Sidney Lambert, 
J. Turner Layton, Frederick Elliott Lewis. 

Tom Lemonier, Sam Lucas (Samuel 
Milady), R. C. McPherson, Yolande Mad- 
dox, Edward H. Margetson, Clarence Muse, 
Kate Parker, Sid Perrin, Maceo Pinkhard, 
Arnold J. Piron, Dick Porter, Florence 
Bond Price, Andy Razaf, J. Milton Reddie. 

Don Redman, C. Luckeyth Roberts, Bill 
Robinson, Alex Rogers, Noah Ryder, 
Jacob Sawyer, Jessye A. Shipp, Chevalier 
De Saint Georges, Noble Sissle, Bessie Smith, 
Chris Smith, N. Clark Smith, Samuel Snaer, 
H. E. Stewart, William Grant Still. 

Jean Stor, Fred S. Stone, Wen Talbert, 
Carlotta C. Thomas, De Koven Thompson, 
Joe Trent, Will Tyers, Tom Turpin, James 
Vaughan, Will H. Vodery, Lester A. Walton, 
Thomas “Fats” Waller, Joseph White, Clar- 
ence Cameron White. 

Bert Williams, Clarence Williams, Henry 
F. Williams, Spencer Williams, Fred 
Work, John Work. 


These musical compositions are all 
from the collection of Arthur B. Spin- 
garn, chairman of the national legal 
committee of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and are chosen from approximately two 
thousand compositions by Negro musi- 
cians in his collection. 


| Branch News | 


The Memphis, Tenn., branch presented 
Roy Wilkins, assistant secretary of the 
N.A.A.C.P. in a public mass meeting at the 
Mississippi Christian Church on April 27. 

Roy Wilkins, assistant secretary of the 
N.A.A.C.P. spoke at a gigantic mass meet- 
ing of the Kansas City, Mo., branch, at the 
Centennial M. E. Church, Sunday, April 
30. The speaking was preceded by a 
parade, in which cooperating organizations 
joined in giving a demonstration against 
lynching and othcr injustices. ‘ 

The executive committee of the Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, branch held its regular 
monthly meeting in the Courier Auditor- 
ium on April 28. 

The Jamaica, N. Y. branch presented 
two experts on Negro problems at its regu- 
lar monthly meeting on Anril 27. Gerald 
E. Allen, director of research for the New 
York State Temporary Committee Investi- 
gating Urban Negroes, and Dr. Charles L. 
Franklin of the State Department of Labor, 
spoke on “The Negro and His Unemploy- 
ment Problem.” 

Dean William Pickens, director of 
branches of the N.A.A.C.P., was guest 
speaker for the Ossining, N. Y. branch 
April 30, at the Star Bethlehem Church. 
Floyd Cheatham, president of the local 
branch, spoke and the Rev. W. H. Skip- 
with made a welcoming address. Dr. 


(Continued on page 186) 
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21 Years with N.A.A.C.P. 





WALTER WHITE 


Branches and members of the 
N.A.A.C.P. throughout the country are 
planning an unique tribute at the Rich- 
mond conference to the twenty-one 
years of service Walter White has given 
the association. 

The tribute will take the form of con- 
tributions to the legal defense fund of 
the association. Mrs. Lillie M. Jack- 
son, president of the Baltimore, Md., 
branch, who is chairman of the nation- 
wide Walter White Birthday Appeal, 
has suggested in letters to the branches 
that contributions to the legal defense 
fund be made in multiples of 21. For 
example, a contributor might want to 
give 10c. for each of the twenty-years 
that Walter White has worked in the 
N.A.A.C.P. That would mean a con- 
tribution of $2.10 to the legal defense 
fund of the association. Or a contributor 
might want to give $1 for each year, 
making a total of $21. Any amount, 
large or small, will be welcomed by the 
committee and the legal defense fund. 

Special envelopes have been prepared 
and are being distributed under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Jackson. Each indi- 
vidual contributor can place the amount 
of money he wishes to give in this en- 
velope and turn it over to the local 
branch of the association which, in turn, 
will forward it to Mrs. Jackson. 

The announcement of the total amount 
contributed will be made at a luncheon 
at the Richmond conference on Friday 
noon, June 30. 

When he was reminded of his twenty- 
first year of service, Mr. White stated 
that nothing would make him happier 






than to have available more money for 
the legal defense work of the associa- 
tion so that the heartrending cases of 
defenseless colored people who appeal to 
the N.A.A.C.P could be handled by the 
legal staff. For a number of years the 
association, because of lack of funds, has 
been forced to turn down pleas for as- 
sistance in court cases. In other worthy 
cases it has had to confine itself to mak- 
ing a small contribution to the expenses 
instead of prosecuting the fight with full 
vigor. 

Mr. White’s deep interest in the legal 
defense work of the association and his 
desire that the N.A.A.C.P. be a power- 
ful defense body for persecuted colored 
people were born of his many experi- 
ences in investigating these persecutions, 
often at the risk of his own life. 

Branches and individuals who wish to 
contribute to the legal defense fund as a 
measure of appreciation of the services 
of Mr. White may secure information 
by writing to Mrs. Lillie M. Jackson, 
1216 Druid Hill avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
A contribution may be sent directly to 
Mrs. Jackson marked for Walter White 
Birthday Celebration. 


' Conference Speaker 


SAMUEL B. SOLOMON 


The nation was thrilled May 2 and 3 
by the news from Miami, Fla., that de- 
spite threats from the Ku Klux Klan, 
including a parade, burning of fiery 
crosses and the hanging of a Negro in 
effigy, the colored citizens of that town 
voted five times more heavily than ever 
before. 

The man chiefly responsible for defy- 
ing the Klan and getting out the Negro 
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vote was Samuel B. Solomon, president 
of the Negro Citizens’ Service League 
of Miami. 

Mr. Solomon was born in Albany, 
Georgia, January.9, 1902, the son of 
John and Carrie (Butler) Solomon. He 
was reared in Albany, where he received 
his early education in the public school. 
He attended the Georgia Normal and 
Industrial College, where he received 
his advance education. 

Coming from a line of funeral direc- 
tors, it was a natural sequence that 
young Solomon should fall in line and 
become one also—thus his present oc- 
cupation, funeral director, and proprie- 
tor of the Sam B. Solomon Funeral 
Home, located at 223 N. W. 10th street, 
Miami, Florida, which, incidentally, is 
also the headquarters of the Negro Citi- 
zens’ Service League. It is one of the 
most popular and widely-known funeral 
homes in southeast Florida. 

Before venturing out in the field of 
funeral directing, young Solomon 
worked as a special agent and represent- 
ative of the Atlanta Life Insurance com- 
pany. 

He has the distinction of having been 
the publisher of a weekly newspaper 
at the age of 15. At that age he pub- 
lished the “American Weekly” in his 
home town, Albany, Georgia. 

Mr. Solomon came to the City of 
Miami about four or five years ago in- 
directly from Albany. After being in 
Miami only a few months he established 
his business, formerly known as the 
Royal Funeral Home. Within a few 
months after coming to Miami, he be- 
came widely known and_ respected 
throughout the City of Miami, both by 
white and colored people. It was due 
largely to this fact that he was unani- 
mously elected to the presidency of the 
Negro Citizens’ Service League. 

Mr. Solomon is a member of Mt. 
Zion’s Baptist church; a member and 
past treasurer of Atlas Lodge No. 308, 
I.B.P.0.E. of W. at Miami; founder 
of the ’39ers, a business men’s club of 
Miami; and an honorary member of the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Circle, (only male member). 

Otis Mundy, a member of the board of 
advisers of the Negro Citizens’ Service 
League, was Mr. Solomon’s close assist- 
ant in performing the task of getting 
the Negro citizens of Miami to register 
and vote in the face of Klan threats. 

Mr. Solomon will tell the dramatic 
story of the May 2 primary at the 30th 
annual conference of the N.A.A.C.P. 
in Richmond, Va., June 27-July 2. 





NEED A LAWYER? 
See pages 188-189 























































































Branch News 
(Continued from page 184) 


George W. Hill introduced Dean Pickens. 

Rev. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, of First 
Universalist Church, was guest speaker for 
the Peoria, IIl. branch on April 26. The 
following officers were elected to guide 
the branch through the coming year: Ralph 
Coursey, president; James Young, secre- 
tary; and Oscar White, treasurer. 

The organizing committee for a branch 
of the N.A.A.C.P. in Peekskill, N. Y., held 
an interesting public meeting at the Knights 
of Columbus Hall April 28. Many prom- 
inent persons were in attendance. James 
E. Allen, president of the New York Stdte 
Conference of Branches, and Lionel Bar- 
row, president of the New York City 
branch, were among the speakers. Josep 
I. F. Barnes, Sr., a prominent citizen o 
Peekskill, is among those seeking to estab- 
lish a branch in the community. 

Roy Wilkins, editor of the Crisis, was 
guest speaker at the Centennial Building 
auditorium, under the auspices of the Citi- 
zen’s committee of the Springfield, IIL, 
branch of the N.A.A.C.P. on May 1. Mr. 
Wilkins spoke on “Fascism, Race Hatred, 
and Democracy.” The meeting was well 
attended by members of both groups. 

Dean William Pickens, director of 
branches, was a guest speaker for the 
Paterson, N. J. branch on May 11. The 
meeting was excellently attended by both 
races. Under the guidance of Mrs. Fannie 
H. Curtis, president, the newly revived 
branch is making excellent strides. 

With membership in the Springfield, 
Mass., branch’ already totaling four hun- 
dred, officers of the branch decided to ex- 
tend the campaign until May 15, in hope 
of obtaining the quota of five hundred 
members. 

A campaign to increase by 2,000 the 
membership of the New Orleans, La. 
branch, was launched May 2, at a meeting 
held at the Y.W.C.A. N. O. Nelson was 
named general manager; B. D. Parker, 
assistant general manager. Dr. W. R. 
Adams explained the objectives of the 
N.A.A.C.P. in a brief address. 

The Kansas City, Kansas branch pre- 
sented E. Frederic Morrow, coordinator of 
branches of the N.A.A.C.P., at a public 
meeting April 30, held at the St. Peter’s 
C.M.E. Church. B. Brown, president 
of the branch, presided. Mrs. V. Hardee 
Middlebrooks, secretary of Yates branch 
Y.W.C.A., introduced the speaker. The 
Sumner high school band’ furnished music 
for the occasion. 

The Youngstown, Ohio branch held its 
regular monthly meeting at the West Fed- 
eral Street "Y”, May 1. Plans were com- 
pleted for the annual membership cam- 
paign, with S. S. Booker in charge. Work- 
ers and division leaders received instruc- 
tions at the meeting. 

The Houston, Texas, branch met May 
3, at the Odd Fellows Temple to hear re- 
ports on its membership contest and finan- 
cial drive. The organization is offering 
prizes for the best membership and finan- 
cial reports. Prizes are a trip to the 
World’s Fair in New York or San Fran- 
cisco, a trip to the annual conference in 
Richmond, and merchandising awards from 
Houston merchants. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Wilmington, Del., branch was held in the 
Ezion M. E. Church on April 25. Rev. 
Arthur R. James presided. Reports on re- 
sults of the membership drive were given, 
and plans for active participation in com- 
munity problems were discussed. 

The Hartford, Conn. branch met May 3, 














at the Women’s League Community House. 
The speaker for the evening was Max I. 
Farber, city editor of the Hartford Times. 

Miss Gertrude Dansby, of Decatur, IIl., 
was guest soloist at Springfield, IIL, when 
Roy Wilkins, editor of the Crisis addressed 
a community meeting at the Centennial 
Building, under the auspices of the Spring- 
field branch, May 1. 

A trip to the New York World’s Fair 
will be the first prize to the person obtain- 
ing the greatest number of new members 
during the 1939 drive of the Akron, Ohio 
branch, May 14 to June 11. The executive 
committee of the branch will meet each 
Monday night, starting May 8 until the 
conclusion of the drive. 

Dr. Charles E. Russell, noted author and 
member of the national board of directors 
of the N.A.A.C.P., addressed the Washing- 
ton, D. C. branch on May 9, at the Metro- 
politan A.M.E. church. 

The Nashville, Tenn. branch presented 
cuther King, well known young Negro 
teMer, on May 18, at the War Memorial 
Auditorium. 

Due to the militant action of the Mil- 
waukee, Wis., branch, led by Rev. Leroy 
S. Dakin, the Milwaukee Motion Picture 
Commission on April 25, re-affirmed its 
recent action in banning the film, “Birth of 
a Nation” from further showing in Mil- 
waukee. 

A meeting of the Toledo, Ohio branch 
was held April 26, in the Indiana Branch 
Y.M.C.A. Atty. Clarence Smith discussed 
“The N.A.A.C.P. and the D.A.R.” and 
“Economy Store Picket Line.” Miss 
Frances Alexander is president of the 
branch. 

The annual oratorical contest of the 
Bayonne, N. J. branch was held on April 
21, at the Angelic Baptist church. Con- 
testants were boys and girls from the junior 
and senior high school. Judges were Dr. 
Williams Carpenter, Mrs. Gladys Rose and 
Dr. Paul Sinclair. 

The Allen County branch of the N.A.A. 
C.P., Lima, Ohio, met at the Fourth Street 
Baptist Church on April 20 for the elec- 
tion of officers and the selection of the 
committee. 

Dr. Leon A. Ransom was the principal 
speaker at a meeting of the Paducah, Ky., 
branch at the Washington Street church on 
April 24. The object of the meeting was 
to increase the membership of the branch. 
Manuel Bolen presided. 

Charles H. Houston, special counsel for 
the N.A.A.C.P., spoke at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church on April 23, under 
the auspices of the Roanoke, Va., branch. 
Mr. Houston’s topic was, “True facts about 
the Marian Anderson Concert and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution.” 

Dr. Rufus E. Clement, president of At- 
lanta university, spoke at the First Bap- 
tist Church on April 23, under the auspices 
of the Charleston, W. Va., Branch. 

Raymond W. Taylor was guest speaker 
at the April meeting of the Newport, R. L., 
branch. His subject was, “People I have 
Known.” 

The twentieth anniversary of the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., branch of the N.A.A.C.P. will 
be celebrated in June of this year. At a 
recent meeting Miss Mary E. Langford 
was elected to serve on the youth council 
committee. She will assist Miss Mary 
Black and other members in stimulating 
interest in the junior branch activities. 

The Princeton, N. J. branch held its 
regular meeting on April 23. The speaker 
was Mrs. Grace B. Fenderson of Newark, 
a member of the national board of direc- 
tors. Her subject was “The World To- 
morrow.” Miss Fenderson was introduced 
by Dr. David W. Anthony, president of 
the New Jersey State Conference of 


The Crisis 


Branches. The local branch recently re- 
ceived the membership of Charles R. Erd- 
man, Jr., Mayor of Princeton, and other 
memberships from foremost civic, social 
and business oreanizations of the commu- 
nity. 

The Long Branch, N. J., unit of the N. A. 
A. C. P. recently closed its spring member- 
ship campaign at a mass meeting at which 
William Pickens was guest speaker. Ac- 
cording to the lawyers of the Beach Segre- 
gation Case against the City of Long 
Branch, handled by the Long Branch unit, 
the case was scheduled to be argued in the 
May session of the state supreme court. 
Although the city had been given the brief 
of the case, no answering brief had been 
made. 

On the fourth Saturday in May, the 
Long Branch unit was host for the New 
Jersey State Conference at its annual meet- 
ing. 


Youth Council News 





Buffalo Holds Youth Assembly 


The Buffalo, New York, youth coun- 
cil sponsored the First Western New 
York Assembly of Negro Youth in con- 
junction with the Michigan Avenue 
Branch of the Y.M.C.A. on Saturday 
and Sunday, May 20 and 21. The 
theme of the conference, “That Youth 
May Know” was enlarged upon in dis- 
cussion groups under the headings, 
Economic Security and Unemployment, 
Education for Effective Living, Negro 
Youth in Politics, Youth and Religion, 
Youth and Marriage, Negro Youth in 
World Affairs. Speakers were Atty. 
R. Burrell, Dr. L. O. Cummings, W. L. 
Evans, Rev. L. Holley, Crispin Hall, 
Rev. S. O. B. Johnson, A. P. Wofford, 
John Rollard, Mrs. Lucille Jackson, 
Mrs. Calpurnia Allen, S. L. McIntyre, 
Alexander Hall and others. 


Clubs and organizations who co- 
operated with the council and the 
Y.M.C.A. to make the affair a success 
were: Adelphos Breakfast Club, Athe- 
naen Club, Athlos Fraternity, Beta 
Phalanx Fraternity, Co-Ed Club, Celebs 
Club, Chit Chat Club, Delta Sigma Psi, 
Enterprisers, Esquire Club, Girls Hi-Y, 
Michigan Hi-Y, Personality Club, Prag- 
matic Club, Smart Set, Smart Set Social 
Club, Trojans, Vendredi Club, Yadru- 
tus, Setrams, Tennis Club, Zenith Club, 
Nynya Club. 


Morristown Holds Spring Dance 


The Morristown, N. J. youth council 
held a spring dance at Eureka Hall 
recently. Old fashioned and modern 
dances took place against an attractive 
setting representing an outdoor garden. 
Prizes were awarded for the prettiest 
spring costumes. Misses Alice Satchelle, 
Kate and Vanie Martin, and Samuel 
Hughey composed the committee of ar- 
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rangements. Evelyn Watson is presi- 
dent of the Morristown council. 


Vocational Guidance 


Vocational Guidance was the subject 
for discussion at a recent meeting of 
the New Bedford, Mass. youth council. 
The meeting was held at the New Bed- 
ford Home for the Aged. John Vidal is 
the new president of the council. 


Grand Rapids Youth Program 


The Grand Rapids, Michigan youth 
council, with the cooperation of the 
NYA held a youth vocational program 
at Messiah Baptist Church recently. 
Armen S. Kurjian of the Grand Rapids 
Association of Commerce was the prin- 
cipal speaker, with other addresses by 
Mrs. Harold Bledsoe of Detroit, James 
McCrary, former football star at Michi- 
gan State College, Edward Tolan, for- 
mer Michigan track star, and George 
M. Smith, state representative of NYA. 

The committee of arrangements in- 
cluded Mrs. Floyd Skinner, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Simmons, Mrs. Walter Coe, Misses 
Eunice Sims and Mary Marris, and 
J. B. McKnight. 


Shaw Membership Drive Closes 


The Shaw University College Chapter 
of Nashville, Tenn. concluded a suc- 
cessful membership drive with a three 
day chapel program. These programs 
were all conducted by student heads of 
organizations, and were presided over by 
the president of the chapter, William C. 
Raines. 

On the first day, the history of the 
N.A.A.C.P. was presented by Ulysses 
Bank, member of the debating team. 
On the second day, Prof. Hicks White, 
chairman of the Interracial Movement 
of Wake County spoke on “How the 
Negro Can Solve His Problems.” On 
the third day, Mrs. Lillian Duboset, 
social case worker, spoke on the activi- 
ties of the senior branch and the college 
chapter. The chapel series closed with 
a political symposium sponsored by the 
graduating class. 


Oklahoma Youth Conference 


The Oklahoma youth councils, under 
the direction of Miss Vida Milton, presi- 
dent, held the Third Annual Youth Con- 
ference at Douglass high school, We- 
woka, Oklahoma recently. The slogan 
of the Conference was “On to Rich- 
mond.” 

A discussion group on “Job Seéking 
Young People” was led by Julius 
Moran, president of the Tulsa youth 
council, assisted by Blanch Foushee, 
Tulsa; Theola Phillips, Wewoka; Rev. 
O. D. Parker, Wewoka. Another dis- 
Cussion group on “James Crow in 
Uniform” was led by S. Watson Jen- 


nings, president of the Muskogee youth 
council, with Clara Hibler, Langston 
University college chapter; James Bur- 
ton, Wewoka; and Queen Esther Penn, 
Oklahoma City, participating. 

The highlight of the conference was 
a brilliant address on “Beginning a 
New Crusade” by E. Frederic Morrow, 
coordinator of N.A.A.C.P. branches, 
from the national office. The confer- 
ence closed with timely remarks by Ros- 
coe Dunjee, president of the State Con- 
ference, and editor of the Black Dis- 
patch. 

The Oklahoma youth councils en- 
joyed the cooperation and support of 
the State Conference, the Wewoka 
Ministerial Alliance, Seminole County 
Schools, and the Wewoka Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


“On to Richmond” 


The first Call to the Youth Section 
of the 30th Annual Conference in Rich- 
mon, Va. June 27—July 2 has resulted in 
many favorable replies to date. Coun- 
cils and college chapters are busy com- 
pleting apportionments in order that 
they may appear on the conference honor 
roll. Others are engaged in money- 
raising activities such as dances, parties, 
socials and the like to defray the ex- 
penses of their delegates. 

A large delegation of youth is ex- 
pected at Richmond, not only from 
older and firmly established councils, 
but from the newly organized groups. 
The first council to report its list of 
delegates is Chicago, Ill., as follows: 
Joseph Guinn, president; Sarah Mer- 
chant, vice-president ; Lavinia Chapman, 
membership chairman; Mrs. Frances 
T. Moseley, adviser ; Robert Lucas. pro- 
gram and research chairman, and Wad- 
worth Fuller, member at large. If the 
present membership drive is successful, 
the remaining nine members of the 
executive committee will attend. 


Rev. Robinson at Cheyney 


Rev. James H. Robinson, Acting 
Youth Director of the N.A.A.C.P., 
spoke to the members of the Cheyney, 
Pa. college chapter at chapel exercises 
recently. This meeting concludes a 
series of eight, with each class of the 
college sponsoring two meetings. Miss 
Evangeline Hall, sponsor and Richard 
Thomas, president, have worked very 
hard toward the success of the chapter, 
and much credit is due the members 
who rallied to their support. 


Spring Membership Campaigns 


The following youth councils have 
reported successful membership cam- 
paigns; Springfield, Mass.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo and 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Houston and San 
Antonio, Texas, and Montclair, N. J. 
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Negro Scientists 
(Continued from page 169) 


president of South Carolina State Col- 
lege, R. R. Taylor, Tuskegee Institute, 
Howard H. Mackey, head of the depart- 
ment of architecture, Howard univer- 
sity, and John A. Lankford, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

George Maceo Jones, associate profes- 
sor of architecture, Howard university, 
earned the degree doctor of philosophy 
in civil engineering, University of Michi- 
gan, 1934. Dr. Jones’ studies in inde- 
terminate structures, with special regard 
to wind stresses in tall buildings, have 
been of real merit. 

David N. Crosthwait Jr., consulting 
engineer, member of several engineering 
founder societies, organized and directed 
a research organization which developed 
the method of sub-atmospheric steam 
heating now used to heat the thirty and 
forty story towers of Radio City in New 
York. The principle developed now is 
in use in some of the recent important 
buildings of Canada, England, Japan 
and Poland, as well as in this country. 
Much of the information which origi- 
nated in that organization now has been 
embodied in the current heating and 
ventilating texts or reference books. Mr. 
Crosthwait had about 20 United States 
patents to his credit, most of which are 
in industrial use. 


Famous Inventions 


The most complete factual information 
on Negro inventors the writer has had 
the privilege of reviewing is found in the 
library of John A. Lankford, architect, 
Washington, D. C. Many of the records 
compiled by Henry E. Baker, during a 
period of nearly a half century’s service 
as assistant United States patent exam- 
iner, are represented in this collection. 
These inventions represent contributions 
to practically every field of activity. Per- 
haps best known of these inventors is 
Granville T. Woods, who for many years 
was associated with Thomas Edison. Mr. 
Woods has more than 50 patents to his 
credit. Whenever you use a telephone 
you make use of improvements designed 
and patented by him. 

When the street car motorman elec- 
trically throws a switch, there is Woods. 
The transmission of messages from mov- 
ing trains by static conduction; mag- 
netic brake apparatus ; improvements in 
relay instruments used in telegraphy and 
many other useful devices have been con- 
tributed by Woods. In 1872 Elijah 
McCoy of Detroit, Michigan, invented 
the original automatic steam lubricator, 
which made possible the building of high 


(Continued on page 189) 
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Responding to frequent inquiries, THe Crisis carries herewith the names and addresses 
with telephone numbers of some of the 1300 colored attorneys in the United States, purely 
as a service to those seeking such information. THe Crisis does not maintain a legal bureau, 
as many readers seem to think, and the N.A.A.C.P. concerns itself only with cases involving 
color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizenship rights. Lawyers whose names do not 
appear below are requested to write to THE Crisis. 























































































ALABAMA 
Arthur D. Shores 


701-2 Colored Masonic Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
Telephones: Office, 3-6981; Res., 6-4924 


ARKANSAS 
Scipio A. Jones, 

201 Century Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
Telephone: 4-0907 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas L. Griffith, Jr. 


1105 East Vernon, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Telephone: Century 29078 


H. L. Richardson 
1557 Seventh St., Oakland, Calif. 
Telephone: Templebar 5998 


Curtis C. Taylor 
2510 Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Telephone: Century 27844 


DELAWARE 


Louis L. Redding, 


1002 French Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Telephone: 3-1924 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


William I. Blake, 
221 S Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 2873 


Thomas P. Bomar, 
136 S Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Decatur 2353 


Jno. H. Clinton 
1408 Tenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: Decatur 5694 


Lawson & Berry, 


200! llth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: Potomac 5725 


George Arthur Parker, 


1922 13th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Home: Republic 2136; Office: North 8843 


Maurice R. Weeks 
604 D Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: Metropolitan-8853 
Adams-1474 


FLORIDA 
8. D. McGill, 


610 West Duval Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Telephone: 6-2212 


D. W. Perkins 


Cel. Masonic Temple, 410 Broad St., Jacksonville, Fia. 


Telephones: Office 5-0739; Res. 5-6712-J 


GEORGIA 
Austin T. Walden, 


428 Herndon Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Walnut 3536 


ILLINOIS 
Benjamin W. Clayton 


3456 Indiana Ave., Suite 4, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Calumet 7123 


Irvin C. Mollison 
180 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Randolph 1094 


C. Francis Stradford, 


12 West Garfield Bivd., Chicago, Hil. 
Telephone: Drexel 17! 


INDIANA 


William Henry Huff 
All Nations Hall Building, East Chicago, Ind. 
Telephone: Oakland 2848 
KANSAS 


Forrest B. Anderson 


512 State Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas 
Telephone: Drexel 6559 


L. W. Johnson 


436 Minnesota Ave., Kansas City, Kans. 
Telephone: Fairfax 3867 


MARYLAND 


Emory R. Cole 


14 East Pleasant Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone: Vernon 7390 


Gregory Hawkins 
1210 Pennsylvania Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone: Madison 0411 


George W. F. McMechen, 


14 E. Pleasant Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Vernon 5205 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Irwin T. Dorch, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Liberty 3619 


MICHIGAN 


Oscar W. Baker and Oscar W. Baker, Jr. 
506-9 Bay City Bank Building, Bay City, Mich. 
Telephones: Office: 286; Res. 3404 


Herbert Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit, Mich. 
Telephone: Terrace 2-9134 


Willis M. Graves 
446 E. Warren Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Telephone: Terrace 2-8617 


MISSISSIPPI 
James A. Burns 


2513 Sth St., Meridian, Miss. 
Telephone: 9388 


MISSOURI 


Frank S. Bledsoe 


11 N. Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Franklin 2153 


W. Franklin Clark 
208 Lincoln Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Telephone: Harrison 7979 


William A. Cole 
23 N. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Central 6984 


John A. Davis 
Il No. Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Jefferson 0398 


Clark S. Frazier 
1! N. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Franklin 9170 
Harrison W. Hollie 
Il N. Jefferson, Suite 206, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Jefferson 3618 
Ellis S. Outlaw 
3140 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephones: JE 8257; JE 8381 
W. D. Shavers 


823a North Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Franklin 7204 


MISSOURI—Continued 
Eli H. Taylor 


Peoples Finance Building, 
1! N. Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Franklin 9066 


Harvey V. Tucker 
11 North Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Fr. 2153 


George W. Wade 


4307 Labadie Avenue, St. Louis, Mo 
Telephone: Goodfellow 5444 


Emanuel Williams 
2349 Market, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Central 6984 


NEW YORK 


William Pickens, Jr., 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Rector 2-1637 


Cuthbert P. Spencer 
209 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Monument 2-3518 


Frank Alexander Walker 
450 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Edgecombe 4-0970 


H. Eustace Williams, 


2525 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Edgecombe 4-3443 


NORTH CAROLINA 


M. Hugh Thompson, Esq. 
P. O. Box 486, Durham, N. C. 
Telephone: J-2751 


F. W. Williams, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Telephone: 7955 
OHIO 
Chester K. Gillespie 


241 Euclid Avenue—Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone—Cherry 1835 


Heslip & Gibson, 
1731 Nicholas Building, Toledo, O. 
Main 2645 


Howard and Dickerson 
312 Federal Building, Youngstown, Ohio 
Telephone: 35695 


Lawson & Berry 
308 West Sth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Telephone: Parkway 5172 


William T. McKnight, 


724-730 Security Bank Building, Toledo, O. 
Adams 9208 


Charles W. White 
204 City Hall, Cleveland, O. 
Telephone: Cherry 0970 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Raymond Pace Alexander, 


1900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 9960, 9961, 9962, 9963 


Robert D. Baskervill 
526 South léth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone: Kingsley 1710 


G. Edward Dickerson 


N.W. cor. Iéth & Bainbridge Sts., Philadelphia, Pe. 


Telephone: Kingsley 2715 


Theron B. Hamilton 


806 Wylie Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Telephone: Grant 3137; Residence: Schenly 3298 


Leroy Humbert 


529 S. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone: Pen. 6211 


Oliver L. Johnson 
806 Wylie Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Telephone: At 8729 


(Concluded on next page) 
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William A. Poliard 
520 South I5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone: Pennypacker 0258 


E. Washington Rhodes 


526 S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone: Kingsley 1710 


Theodore O. Spaulding 
716 South 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone: Pennypacker 7071 


TENNESSEE 


Carl A. Cowan 
100! E. Vine Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Telephone: 2-I 


W. Henry Elmore 
124'/ East 9th Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Telephone: 6-8465 


Coyness L. Ennix 
419 4th Avenue, N.; Nashville, Tenn. 
Telephone: 5-301! 


James H. Lester 
409 Gay St., B.Y.P.U. Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Telephone: 63209 


J. Bliss White 
213 E. Ninth Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Telephones: 6-2277 and 6-9270 


VIRGINIA 


Jas. T. Carter, 
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pressure steam engines. At one time 
these were in general use on locomotives 
of leading railway companies of the 
Northwest, steamers on the Great Lakes 
and in manufacturing plants throughout 
the country. 


Jan E. Matzeliger gave to the world 
a machine for lasting shoes which in- 
augurated a new era in the shoe industry. 
Within twenty years following the for- 
mation of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, purchasers of Matzeliger’s 
patent, American shoe manufacture in- 
creased from 220,000,000 to over 400,- 
000,000 while export of American shoes 
increased from 1,000,000 to 11,000,000, 
traced principally to the new American 
ees founded on the Matzeliger 
ype. 

Northert Rilliewx in 1846 invented 
and patented a vacuum pan, which revo- 
lutionized the method of refining sugar. 
He also developed a practical sewer sys- 
tem for the City of New Orleans. 


The simple golf tee (now preferred 
by most golf enthusiasts) which obviates 
the use of conical mounds of sand or 
similar material formed by the fingers, 
was invented and patented by George F. 
Grant of Boston, Massachusetts, in 1899. 

The simple mopholder found in every 
American home and which can be pur- 
chased today at any five and ten cent 
store in this country was invented and 
patented in 1893 by Thomas W. Stew- 
art. Over 2,000 patents on inventions 
have been obtained by Negroes. Be- 
cause of trade secrets ; insufficient finance 
to promote their activities; lack of ade- 
quate legal counsel; by law, as was the 
case during slavery, or for other reasons, 
many contributions by Negroes to prog- 
ress and culture will remain lost to his- 
tory. 

In concluding this paper the writer 
realizes that he has touched but briefly 
here and there bits from chapters which 
might be written on the subject of “Con- 
tributions of Negro Scientists to Prog- 
ress and Culture.” With the increasing 
grants of municipal, state and Federal 
aid to education; with the increasing 
truly scientific attitude on the part of 
national founder societies toward mem- 
bership qualifications, and the examina- 
tion and recognition by industry of all 
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values which may contribute to its eco- 
nomic growth, the progress and culture 
of future generations will attain far 
greater heights than today’s spotlight 
might seem to reveal as one trains it on 
the past, surveys the present or pierces 
the years which are to come. 


Book Review 


Race Against Man. By Herbert J. 
Seligmann, with an introduction 
by Franz Boas. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York. $2.75. 


Plunging undaunted into the mazes of a 
subject which, even to leading scientist 
offers complexities, Mr. Seligmann fights 
his way through to a scholarly success. 
Throughout his book he shows real skill 
in bringing his position on the crucial 
points in accord with modern scientific 
findings. He presents to readers a great 
deal of the evidence gathered by science 
in the fields of biology, anthropology, 
archeology and history, on the history of 
Race. His work offers as his advertisers 
so well state, “a readable and authentic 
basis for judgment on this controversial 
question which threatens to destroy civi- 
lization today.” 

The vague concept of race has haunted 
many civilizations. Today people are still 

(Continued on next page) 
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centuries behind in their understanding of 
the degrading effect of race propaganda 
disseminated through the years by earlier 
generations of race enthusiasts. Prejudices 
against the colored races still find breed- 
ing places even in our schools, colleges, 
churches and business enterprises. There- 
fore, intelligent people should welcome with 
enthusiasm this splendid work which so 
logically shows that, “historic background 
is the determinant of social behavior and 
that behavior changes with social status.” 

This notable book comes at an auspicious 
time when the racist doctrines of totali- 
tarian states threatens to undermine the 
very roots of reasons and civilization. Mr. 
Seligmann exposes the assinity of these 
doctrines and traces them to their roots in 
German philosophy, laying bare the con- 
tradictions and absurdities which have and 
are being used in the conflict against demo- 
cratic philosophies. 

To the Negro scholar, teacher, leader, 
politician, social worker, professional, or 
layman, this book should serve as a bul- 
wark against those pseudo doctrines of 
and about race which have shackled the 
progress of the Negro race in America. 
Mr. Seligmann thoroughly explores the 
doctrines arising out of Negro slavery, and 
as thoroughly explodes them. The com- 
ponent chapter is the one discussing the 
present plight of the Jew, tracing his dif- 
ficulties back to the origins of anti-Semi- 
tism in the ancient and medieval world. 

Mr. Seligmann is a gifted author in his 
own right. No higher recommendation 
need be given of his latest book than to 
state that it has been prepared under the 
auspices of Dr. Franz Boas, the famous 
anthropologist. It should be a “must” 
book for every man and woman who reads. 
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degree. 
will again work in conjunction with a 
similar organization at Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville. 
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The Lucy E. Moten Fellowship Com- 
mittee at Howard University has just 
announced the award of five fellowships 
to Howard students for travel and 
study in the U. S. and abroad. Dr. 
Moten, late Miner Teachers College 
president, left a bequest of $51,434 for 
this purpose. This is the first time in 
the history of higher Negro education 
that a Negro in a Negro college has 
been given an appreciable amount for 
travel and study. Sums given for travel 
range from $400 to $750. Fortunate 
candidates are Martha B. Kendrick, 
Myron A. Higgins, Hortense W. 
Thompson, Arthur F. Carter, Frederick 
J. Bradley and Julia A. Brooks 
(alternate). 
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